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NEWS 


T is by no means clear why the British and American Govern- 

ments should have chosen this particular moment to announce 
their intention to hand back the Ruhr industries to German owner- 
ship. The decision may be right in itself, but it runs clean counter to 
the insistent French demand for internationalisation, and anything 
that tends to weaken the latest French Government when its existence 
is (as usual) at stake is a serious matter on all grounds. What is 
still more disturbing, the new announcement, coming on the eve 
of London discussions on the management of the Ruhr mines and 
the distribution of their products—as distinct from the separate 
question of ownership—looks unpleasantly like an attempt to present 
the French with a fait accompli, even though some brief warning 
had been given. It is, of course, essential to take every step 
calculated to stimulate production in the Ruhr in the interests 
of European economy as a whole, and France, in a minority 
of one, cannot permanently impede a solution which commends 
itself to the British and Americans ; but it may well be doubted 
whether the right thing has been done in the best way. At the same 
time it would be difficult to single out the Ruhr industries alone for 
internationalisation, and they can clearly not remain indefinitely under 
the occupation authorities. If, moreover, they are to go back to 
Germany it must be for Germany to decide whether they shall be 
nationalised or be run under private enterprise. What is essential 
is that every possible safeguard against the Ruhr being used to serve 
rearmament shall be taken. Any pressure France exerts in that 
direction will be abundantly justified. It is important on psycho- 
logical as well as military grounds that the fullest assurances should 
be given to her. 


After the Truce in Palestine 

Events in Palestine have moved so much faster than the Security 
Council that a tendency has become noticeable in Paris to talk as 
though there was nothing much useful that the United Nations can 
still do. This deplorable tendency is encouraged by the vacillations 
of American policy and the belief that, whatever happens, America 
will see to it that Israel Ts not coerced. During the past few days 


OF THE WEEK 


Dr. Bunche, the acting mediator, has been doing his best to dispel 
this idea and to remind the United Nations of the obligations towards 
Palestine from which they cannot yet escape. He has suggested 
developing the truce into an armistice instead of allowing it to 
degenerate into a war. This, in substance, was the intention behind 
the Sino-British resolution a fortnight ago, which caused such a state 
of alarm because it mentioned the possibility of sanctions if its mili- 
tary conditions were not observed. It is true that the United Nations 
have no troops in Palestine capable of imposing a solution on the 
combatants by force, but this weakness did not prevent the threat of 
sanctions against the Arab States when they were reluctant to agree 
to an extension of the truce—a threat which, it must be remembered, 
was successful. The fact that the jews, after basing their claim to a 
State in Palestine for fifty years on the grounds of right, have now 
switched cynically over to basing it on might should weigh not at all 
with the United Nations. Israel is still] not a member of the United 
Nations, and still has to prove by its behaviour that it is worthy to 
become one. The threat of sanctions does not necessarily imply mili- 
tary action. It is certainly not impossible for the Bernadotte Plan 
(which both Britain and America are still pledged to support) to be 
carried out, and the best way to make a start on implementing it 
would be the demilitarisation of the Negeb—a step which Dr. Bunche 
(who should know best) believes could still be taken, 


Greece and the United Nations 

It has been freely reported for some weeks that all that stands 
between the present Greek Government and downfall is the need to 
hold the line until the debate of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations on the Greek question is completed. That debate has been 
dragged out for nearly three weeks, but it has ended at last. If the 
coalition of Liberals and Populists, led by the mnonagenarian 
M. Sophoulis, now breaks up there will be no surprise and few 
regrets. The real trouble is that nobody has produced any practical 
alternative. The present Greek Parliament was legally and regularly 
elected in 1946. It is not likely that new elections would produce a 
profound change in its party composition. The present Government 
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was formed a year ago. Ineffective as it has been (and last week’s 
decision to execute twelve trade union leaders gave no evidence of 
good sense), it is unlikely that ancther and more effective group of 
Ministers can be found. But it will be impossible to carry on much 
Jonger with the economy in miserable confusion, civil administration 
inefficient and sometimes corrupt, ihe non-political police falling short 
of the hopes necessarily placed in them, and the army unable to end 
the war in the north. If there is no conceivable Government which 
can overcome these conditions, there is nothing to be done—except to 
change the conditions. The American and British missions have done 
a great deal to improve the organisation and equipment of the army 
and the police. The Americans peg away, at great expense to them- 
selves, at the discouraging economic and administrative problems. 
But the war goes on in the north and Communists continue their 
work of terrorism and sabotage throughout Greece. It is just possible 
that the resolution of the political committee of the United Nations 
for immediate talks between Greece and her northern neighbours 
may produce useful results. But it would be unrealistic for the 
United Nations to assume that the trouble will end automatically 
if and when the parties get round a table. 


Indians and the Commonwealth 


The first reactions 
Commonwealth Conference are, as far as they go, encouraging. 
Mr. Nehru has told the Constituent Assembly in Delhi that the 
question of India’s relationship to the Commonwealth is separate 
He gave no hint 


from the Indian Peninsula to the recent 


altogether from the question of her constitution. 
as to the lines on which he would like to see the former question 
settled, but the studied objectivity of his references to a possible 
Commonwealth status, and the care with which he drew a distinc- 
tion between this purely external issue and the essentially domestic 
that, if he ever favoured 
His opposite number 


problems of constitution-making, suggest 
i centrifugal policy, he no longer does so now. 
n, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, was less detached in his broad- 


London Conference. He came out openly in favour of 


m Pakist 
cast on the 
the Commonwealth, freedom of 
break off their purely voluntary association if they 


and dwelt in particular on the 
ill members to 
felt inclined 
ments 


to do so. In themselves neither of these pronounce- 
importance, but 


Premiers—astute 


do seem 


sceptical 


was of great taken together they 
to show that both and perhaps 
men with every reason for not taking the virtues of the Common- 


came away from London impressed with the 


rather 


wealth for granted 


value of preserving a connection by breaking which one at least 
of them could probably have made political capital. India’s 
appearance as a co-signatory with other Commonwealth Powers 


of the Japanese trade pact may perhaps serve to illustrate, in a 
practical if not a very spectacular way the concrete advantages of 
retaining her membership of the most exclusive and the most 
enduring association in the history of international relations. 


The Gaullists Advance 

Before Sunday’s elections the representation of General de 
Gaulle’s French People’s Rally in the Council of the Republic, 
the French Upper House, was nil. At present the Council contains 
43 councillors who are members of the R.P.F. and of no other party. 
By the time the elections are complete, it is possible that the R.P.F., 
together with its open supporters in other groups, will command 
nearly half the 320 seats in the Council. All the reservations in the 
world—and most of them seem to have been paraded in the past 
few days—cannot reduce this result to unimportance. The elec- 
tions, it is true, took place in the shadow of one of the most blatant 
attempts by the Communists to sabotage the French economy. The 
complicated system under which the Council is elected, by the 
decision of 103,588 electors who represent the particular sentiments 
of localities rather than the spirit of the whole electorate, no doubt 
robs the result of some of its apparent significance. The Council 
is in essence only an advisory body, which may be overruled by 
the Assembly. And in any case the balance of representation of the 
political parties is not a reliable index of the condition and intentions 


of the people of France. But there comes a point at which the 
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recital of reservations becomes a form of incantation designed to 
produce the impression that the facts are not there. Common sense 
stops short of that point. Last Sunday the Gaullists advanced. 
Until then, in claiming that his Rally was something more than a 
party, General de Gaulle had only succeeded in giving the impression 
that it was something less. It is still something different. It has 
always made itself felt through public demonstrations which may 
be even more significant than the number of its representatives on 
elected bodies. On Sunday it killed two birds with one stone. It 
impressed the public and it won the seats.. The forces of the Centre 
may stop it yet, before the battle with the Communists is joined, 
If they do, well and good. But they will have to work hard to do it, 


The Steel Bill Fight 


That the second reading of the Steel Nationalisation Bill in the 
House of Commons next week will be carried by the Government’s 
usual substantial majority is not in doubt, though there may still be 
one or two unexpected defections and abstentions. But the debate 
will have its effect in the country, and if the Opposition speakers 
play reasonably skilfully the cards in their hands the effect on doubt- 
ful voters—who can turn the scale in so many constituencies—should 
be considerable. The official apologia for the Bill has still to be 
made ; it will have to be a good deai more convincing than the 
various defences framed by Government supporters if it is to satisfy 
dispassionate critics in the country. The case the Government has 
to meet is that to disturb an industry which under its present owner- 
ship is exceeding expectations as much as the nationalised coal 
industry is disappointing them—this week’s record figures of produc- 
tion are highly significant—would at a juncture like the present 
be worse than folly ; that a system combining adequate Government 
control with private ownership and management not only can be 
devised, but has been in successful operation for the past two years ; 
and that the proposals for compensation, in contradistinction to the 
equitable settlement conceded in the case of coal and transport, are 
inequitable to the point of dishonesty. Nothing less than that can be 
said of the adoption, as basis, of share values depressed first of all by 


it. 


general war conditions, then by the prospective threat of nationalisa- 
tion, then by Mr. Dalton’s demand that profits should be largely 
ploughed back instead of being distributed, then by Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ demand that dividends should be pegged. Every one of 
those arguments should be driven home as it can be. If the Steel 
Bill cannot be defeated, it can be exposed. And that may be quite as 
effective in the end. 


Coal Failure 

It used to be fashionable a year or two ago to point out that the 
British economy was based on coal. It is less fashionable now. 
But it is not less true and it is not less relevant. Among the many 
home truths that have been forgotten during the recent and curiously 
irrational ripple of optimism concerning the immediate economic 
future is the most fundamental truth of all—that not enough coal 
is being produced. The chance that the inadequate target for 1948 
will be reached has practically disappeared. That, of course, implies 
that the production needed in 1949 to fulfil wider European plans 
will be very difficult to secure. But there is no need to go so 
far afield. The main truths about the British coal industry remain 
home truths. Our industry in general simply cannot expand in a 
healthy manner so long as absenteeism among miners continues to 
increase ; so long as recruitment of new miners lags ; so long as out- 
put per man-shift remains almost stationary ; and so long as the miners 
continue to brush aside the recommendations of the Coal Board and 
their own union for the remedy of these defects and abuses. Our 
adverse trade balance cannot be wiped out without a vast increase in 
coal production and exports. And the American aid without which 
even a pretence of recovery could not be preserved is not guaranteed 
if we fail to help ourselves. Near the root of the present trouble 
is a simple point of organisation. Far from being able to arrest the 
cancer of absenteeism, the Coal Board cannot even make up its 
mind whose function it is to deal with the offending miners. It 
does not do it itself, it cannot leave it to the untons, and it gives 
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neither support nor encouragement to the mine managers. But it 
js not enough to blame the Coal Board. Everybody is to blame— 
the miners for not doing the work, the unions and the Board for 
having no proper grip on the situation, and the public at large for 
forgetting so readily, so often, and so fecklessly, that if coal fails 


everything fails. 


The T.U.C. on Productivity 

The interval between January 1, 1948, when the General Council 
of the Trades Union Congress issued its first clear statement on the 
need for increased production, and the publication of its report to 
the Margate Congress, in which it said that that increase must be 
achieved by greater productivity per head, was rather more than 
eight months. The interval between the Margate Congress and the 
publication on Monday of the Council’s report on productivity, in 
which the possibility of systematic training for trade union officials 
in methods of management, inter-industry transfers of labour, and 
the end of restrictive practices are clearly envisaged, was two months. 
That report will be considered at a special conference of trade 
union executives next Thursday. By trade union standards the 
pace is hot. It is true the hopes of enthusiasts will be somewhat 
cooled by a careful reading of the guarded phrases in which the 
General Council recommends what everyone knows, and has long 
known, to be the right policy. But the old horse is moving and it 
will not be easy to stop him. Now that it has been accepted at 
Transport House that a direct approach must be made to the man 
at the bench to make sure that he realises the importance of 
increased productivity, and to help him to achieve it, one of the 
biggest barriers to progress is down. The report’s suggestion that 
the shop stewards in particular should be mobilised in the interests 
of more efficient production will serve the dual purpose of spreading 
enlightenment and narrowing the gap between the trade union 


“Jeaders and the rank and file. There is certainly no time to lose. 


The demands of railwaymen and agricultural workers for another 
round of wage increases could easily set inflation off again, and the 
rejection by the miners in Yorkshire and Scotland of the latest 
proposals for increased output shows that the T.U.C. has a hard 
task before it. In the face of the ignorance of many rank and file 
trade unionists of the true nature of the situation their leaders may 
well be discouraged. But their new effort can hardly be less effective 
than a poster campaign. 


Civil Defence 

The civil defences of this country against war are at the present 
moment virtually non-existent ; even what survives from 1945 in the 
way of experience and equipment is bound to be out of date. As 
a first step to remedy this state of affairs the new Civil Defence 
Bill is to be welcomed, although as it stands it is only another of 
the by now familiar enabling Bills which confer the maximum 
powers on unspecified Ministers. Apparently it is the intention of 
the Government, once the Bill has become law, to begin recruiting 
for civil defence volunteers to serve on roughly the same terms as 
those offered for the other auxiliary services. Centres of instruction 
are to be revived and a trained nucleus will be formed round which 
a larger civil defence force could be formed if necessary. At the 
same time the Bill revives the obligations laid down under the 1939 
Act compelling factory owners and others to train their employees 
in civil defence and provide shelters for them. Until, however, it 
becomes known what form civil defence in another war is likely to 
take it cannot be expected that factory owners will do anything ; the 
only suggestion which has so far officially been made is that shelters 
still standing should not be destroyed. There is no sign that the 
Government is yet any nearer making up its mind on such questions 
as deep shelters, dispersal of industry, evacuation and so on than 
it was shown to be during the debate in the Commons on civil 
detence in March. It is true that to make public any elaborate plans 
on these subjects would plunge the public into unnecessary 
apprehension, but when the stage comes for calling for volunteers 
some detailed information will have to be given of the sort of 
Service they are being called on to perform. 


AT WESTMINSTER 


HAVE always enjoyed watching the men who, after any great 

public ceremony, go around with spiked sticks spearing odd pieces 
of paper. There is a satisfaction in tidying up which only the super- 
ficially minded call smug. The stray paper which was impaled on 
the Parliamentary spike this week ranged from a settlement of the 
debts incurred by British traders during that period of sanctions 
against Italy in 1936 to the Wireless Telegraphy Bill, which insists 
that devices to prevent interference with television and other trans- 
mission shall be affixed to all internal combustion engines. In other 
words, Members were getting down to details and showing that the 
Mother of Parliaments, for all her great prestige, can be domesticated 


and fussy. 
* * * * 


From the Government’s point of view, the least satisfactory debate 
was that raised by Lord John Hope about compensation paid for 
iron railings removed during the war. Members of all parties have 
had letters about it, and the case of Lord John’s constituent, who 
received half-a-crown for 130 feet of iron railings—their value as 
scrap—was one of many. Mr. Key fell back on the Act of 1939, 
which stated somewhat ironically that if the railings “lost their 
identity on severance” they could “attract compensation” at the 
scrap rate. As the only reason for taking away the railings was that 
they should be melted down, this seemed disingenuous, and the 
scrap rate has proved as unattractive to the miner for whom Mr. 
Edward Davies spoke as to wealthier men. 

* * * * 

Tuesday was devoted to Scottish business, the main topic being a 
Bill to improve water supplies. English listeners in the public 
galleries—there was only one in the House—who have experienced 
the Scottish climate may have been surprised to hear Mr. Woodburn 
say that Scotland has a desperate need for water, but he went on to 
give new point to the old song by explaining that the steep, steep 
sides of Loch Lomond will not hold the rain that falls on them, and 
that what Scotland needs is fewer lochs and more pipes. Scottish 
Members were assiduous in their attendance, but all were so united 
in agreeing with Mr. Walter Elliot that Scottish water engineering 
was second to none that, in spite of the fact that most of them have 
at some time in this Parliament been indignant at the small amount 
of time allowed to Scottish business, their debate came to an end at 
8.55 p.m. 

* + * * 

Mr. Pritt then rose to call attention to the conduct of the Home 
Secretary in the matter of a pamphlet which, he alleged, scurrilously 
attacked the administration of the Soviet Government in the Baltic 
States and which had found its way into a miners’ hostel. Having 
listened to a long recital of Mr. Pritt’s correspondence with the 
Home Secretary, Mr. Blackburn jumped up to point out that what 
Mr. Pritt was demanding was a political censorship in this country. 
Mr. Younger, whose youthful appearance is misleading, was not 
afraid to meet Mr. Pritt on legal grounds, and echoed the sentiments 
of the few Members who heard the debate by describing the whole 
affair as a storm in a tea-cup. 

* * * * 


Meanwhile the House of Lords had become not merely maternal 
but matronly. Lord Crook, who as Mr. R. D. Crook had wide 
experience of Poor Law administration, and until his elevation in 
1947 was honorary secretary of the Labour Parliamentary Associa- 
tion, raised the question of training, and conditions in the nursing 
service. Undismayed by a formidable contingent of older members 
of the service in the public galleries, he pleaded the cause of the 
modern nurse with a knowledge and quict eloquence that much 
impressed the House. A foreigner. hearing him proudly remind 
their Lordships that since the death of his friend Lord Dukeston he 
was the only one among them who was also a member of the T.U.C., 
might have been surprised ; but the Opposition listened to him with 
attention, not only because he knew what he was talking about, but 
because he spoke fluently and withour flourish. It will be surprising 
if greater use is not made of his talents. A. M. C. 
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THE WIDENING PACT 


HERE was a good deal in the Prime Minister’s speech 
at Guildhall on Tuesday that deserves attention, notably his 
suggestive references to a Commonwealth which now includes 
three Asiatic States in no way associated with Great Britain by 
lood, and to the recent conference in London of representatives of 
Pritish dependencies in the continent richer, perhaps, than any 
other in unexplored possibilities, Africa. In both fields the hope 
of fruitful and beneficent development is opened up, if only the 
preservation of peace can be assured. The question whether it 
can still transcends all others, and on that one passage in Mr. 
Attlee’s speech is of dominating importance. It is natural, he said, 
that we in Europe have given a !ead both in the economic recovery 
and in the political integration of Western Europe through the 
Brussels Treaty. He continued: “ The United States Government 
have, with the same object in view, foreshadowed the idea of a 
North Atlantic Pact, which has been approved in principle by His 
Majesty’s Government, the other Brussels Powers and Canada.” 
That such a project is under consideration was well known, but the 
Prime Minister’s attribution of authorship of the plan to the United 
States puts the whole matter in a new and most encouraging light. 
On this, moreover, the result of the American elections has a direct 
and important bearing. Foreign policy in the United States has, 
in the past two years, been lifted almost wholly above party strife, 
and there is no reason to think that a Republican President would 
have modified substantially the attitude towards Europe adopted by 
his Democratic predecessors. But delays would have been inevit- 
able. There would have been new men in office, picking up old 
threads and grappling with unfamiliar tasks. All that is now 
obviated. No step taken in the political or economic sphere since 
the delivery of Mr. Marshall’s Harvard speech last year need be 
retraced. Progress can continue without a break. 

The prospect, therefore, is that the North Atlantic Pact of which 
Mr. Attlee spoke so specifically will be ready for signature early 
in the New Year, for its general principles are worked out, and it 
remains only to settle details and put the formal treaty in order. 
It will, no doubt, in view of the requirements of the American 
Constitution, which preclude an automatic commitment to war, be 
looser in its terminology than the Brussels Treaty, but in view of 
the temper and purpose the vast majority of both political parties 
in the United States is manifesting there need be no concern on 
that account. Should a clear casus foederis arise it is certain that 
it will be punctually honoured. But it cannot be too emphatically 
insisted that the fundamental and single purpose of any Atlantic 
Pact is defensive. Its first object is to prevent a casus foederis from 
arising, not to concert joint action if it does arrive. But the purpose 
will not be achieved nor the object realised by merely affixing 
signatures to documents. The United Nations Charter bears at 
its foot an impressive list of signatures, but the Prime Minister 
had to admit quite frankly on Tuesday that the United Nations does 
not possess, as yet, the authority and the power to ensure peace 
throughout the world. The reason is plain. There is not suffi- 
cient unity, there is, in fact, conspicuous disunity, between the 
principal members of the organisation. That is why it must be 
supplemented, and in part replaced, temporarily, in a particular 
region where a danger threatens that must, by every effort, be 
avoided. That is the case, and a conclusive case, for the develop- 
ment of a regional defence group, conforming fully with the pro- 
visions of the Charter, which by its unity and resolution can effect 
what is as yet beyond the world-wide society’s power. 

But resolution must express itself in action. A group created for 
defensive purposes must make its defence effective. That is the 
immediate, and a very urgent, task. So far as the five European 
States linked by the Brussels Treaty are concerned it is well begun. 


The Western Europe Defence Council is in being, and Field- 
Marshal Montgomery as its President has this week been engaged 
in technical conversations in Western Germany, in Holland and 
in France. Of the defensive plan that is emerging nothing is known, 
and nothing should be, but one condition of success is vital ; there 
must be unstinted confidence and unchecked co-operation between 
all the nations concerned. That may already be interpreted as in- 
cluding the United States and Canada as well as the Brussels five. 
and the addition to them of countries like Norway and Denmark 
(less probably Sweden), Iceland and Eire and Portugal, may be 
considered likely. But however few or many the partners to the 
agreement may be, it is essential that all their resources be at the 
common service. Contributions may vary in character. The United 
States, clearly, can in the matter of arms and equipment do more 
than any other, though the capacity of Canada and Great Britain 
is far from negligible. But other countries can offer what is quite 
as important, bases. About this there can be no hesitation. Just 
as America is already helping to equip a French army which is 
well supplied with men but ill supplied with material, so France 
should, and doubtless will, make available aerodromes and barracks 
to American squadrons or divisions if that should form an element 
in the common plan. Quite possibly it will not. But if the defence 
of such small countries as Belgium and Holland is to be effectively 
prepared it may well be advantageous that some forces representing 
their stronger allies should, for a time, be stationed on their soil. 

What all this means is that the process of getting well mixed 
up is developing as it should. That it should manifest itself first 
in the military sphere is inevitable in view of the situation that 
brought the new alliances to birth. But something much wider than 
that is in question, something which it may be hoped will still 
endure and still evolve after the military motives for unity become 
less urgent. The need for unity and the value of it will be just 
as great, and it will be unity over a far wider area than the conclu- 
sion of the Brussels Treaty ever suggested. We are already, in 
fact, beyond the conception of Western Union. A union in which 
the leading part is played, and the chief contribution offered, by 
two great States across the Atlantic is something so different in 
magnitude as almost to be different in character. We cannot see 
yet what it may become. On its military side and for its immediate 
military purpose it is for the generals to decide its shape and scope. 
There it has a single and undisguised function. There is only one 
State from which a serious threat to the peace of the world need be 
apprehended. That is Russia. She need fear no threat to herself. 
Western statesmen have made it abundantly clear that they have no 
desire to interfere in her affairs. But the Western States must 
make it plain that if aggression comes they are in a position to 
resist it. The plainer that becomes, the less the danger of any 
aggression will be. But in the long run the statesmen’s work will 
be more important than the generals’. It is for them to give form 
to a unity immensely valuable for its own sake, quite apart from 
any military need. In one way, indeed, the less form they give 
it the better. The last thing to be desired is any obliteration of 
national traits or any blurring of the lines of natural differentiation 
between States. Too much nonsense about national sovereignty is 
current. The national sovereignty of none of what may be called, 
a little prematurely, the Atlantic Pact States is a menace to any 
other of them or to any State whatever. There is no fear that 
it ever will be. If they are ready to share with one another 
all that is best of what their respective national sovereignties protect, 
they will be realising on a limited scale what the United Nations 
cannot realise yet on a greater. 

Meanwhile, immediate tasks are insistent. The problem of Russia 


el 


cannot be met merely by the elaboration of defensive measures. 
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What her real aims are no one knows. Did Marshal Stalin genuinely 
intend that the agreements reached between him and the Allied 
representatives on August 30th should be honoured ? There is no 
way of discovering the answer to that. But sooner or later some 
new endeavour at understanding must be made. There are 
rumours that Dr. Bramuglia, the President of the Security Coun- 
ci!, on his return to Paris from London, is evolving some new 
plan. Anything is worth trying; no new method should be rejected 
if it seems to hold reasonable promise of success; but the possi- 
bility must be frankly faced that the present tension, and in parti- 
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cular the deadlock at Berlin, may continue tor weeks or months 
more yet. While it does continue the danger to peace is manifest. 
There is only one way to meet it, the way that is already being 
taken. The Atlantic Pact Powers, and others which may join 
them, and with Western Germany associated in their economic, 
though not actively in their military, plans, must continuously 
cement their unity till it is not merely an effective protection 


against aggression but proof against all possible conflicts of 
interest between themselves. That way, and that way only, lies 
peace. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


successes in America give Labour here legitimate ground for 
counting on a safe victory at the next General Election. It is true 
that on the whole Democrats in the United States stand to the Left 
of Republicans, just as Labour here stands to the Left of Con- 
servatives. But the conditions are so totally different that there are 
really no lessons to be drawn from a comparison. The main question 
here is likely to be whether the British people want more national- 
isation or less. The American people, Democratic or Republican, 
want none at all, reconciled though they may be on the whole to 
the Tennessee Valley scheme. And though most of our Left are 
keeping studiously silent about Mr. Henry Wallace, it is worth 
remembering how much so many of them loved him not long ago. 
The that in different countries resemble each 
other too little for the record of one to justify political predictions 
about another. Otherwise the ardent spirits who rest their hopes 
on Mr. Truman’s success might reasonably be asked what moral 
they draw from General de Gaulle’s 

* * . + 


I AM not much impressed by the contention that the Democratic 


fact is conditions 


Surely the harrying of Dr. Schacht has been carried far enough— 
if not too far. When once a man has undergone the protracted and 
searching Ordeal of the Nuremberg trial and achieved complete 
acquittal he might well be thought entitled to end his days in peace. 
But no such fortune befell the former Director of the Reichsbank. 
Released from the Nuremberg prison, he was forthwith arraigned 
before a German denazification court and condemned to eight years 
in a concentration camp. That sentence was quashed on appeal, 
but now on some plea or other Schacht is apparently to be put on 
trial a fourth time. I should certainly not be prepared to represent 
Dr. Schacht That he is capable of speaking 
with two voices he proved.in private long before the war. But I 
doubt a Nazi than any man who held any public 
position in Germany after 1933 was bound to be. He was essentially 
a financier, not a politician, and he was compelled to put his financial 
talents at Hitler’s service. Even so he was arrested by the Gestapo in 
1944 and spent the rest of the war in a Nazi concentration camp. To 
attempt to drag him now, at 71, out of obscurity into the dock once 
more is to manifest a vindictiveness to which the British authorities in 
Germany will, I hope, lend no countenance. 

* * * oe 


as a blameless character. 


if he was more 


Ruth Draper is, of unique. No one, at any rate, whom 
I have ever heard, or heard of, possesses any comparable faculty. 
Miss Draper’s capacity to take possession of a full-size stage—in 
this case the Haymarket’s—and by the vividness of her impersona- 
tions people it, all but visibly, with the creatures of her imagination— 
is indeed a perpetual marvel. The course of time being powerless 
to wither her—that would be fantastic—or custom to stale her all 
but infinite variety, she continues to bring out of her treasures 


course, 


things new and old. “Opening the Bazaar” is, of course, old. 
So is “Three Women and Mr. Clifford.” The “Boston Picture 
Gallery,” one of the best of the whole repertory, is probably not 


new, though it was new to me. So was the “ German Governess,” 
who perhaps replaces the familiar “ Italian Lesson.” On the evening 
when I Haymarket last the choice of sketches 
supplied examples of Miss Draper in perfect English, perfect 
ttish, perfect American (“A Porch in Maine”), perfect French, 
and what I have no sort of doubt was perfect Bulgarian, in the 


was at the week 





passionate “ Love in the Balkans.” I find it hard to believe that 


London this month provides any entertainment as gifted and 
delightful as Miss Draper offers. 
* 7 * * 


A passage in the declaration which issued from the Lambeth 
Conference, claiming that in the conflict of Christianity with 
materialism the tide was turning, has raised some question even 
among optimists. Those who justify it do so, I gather, on two 
counts, the number and quality of men coming forward as ordinands 
and the trend of philosophic thought at the universities, away from 
a negation of natural and revealed religion to at any rate a positive 
theism. The ordinands are those, particularly, who are training for 
the ministry of the Anglican Church, and they include, I am told, 
numbers of men of the best type, some as high-ranking as generals 
and admirals, coming out of the forces. Nothing more is claimed 
than that the tide has ceased to flow in the wrong direction and 
begun to flow in the right—and even that cannot be precisely 
measured. But that those who should know think this is happening 
gives an encouragement which we rather badly need. 

* * + * 

Belief in the growth of human intelligence is almost shattered 
by the strike at the London docks precipitated by the introduction 
of a new machine called a Stacatruc, designed to save man-power 
in the operation of stacking cargoes. So we are back to the old 
Luddite riots of a century or more ago, when angry weavers smashed 
the new stocking-frames whose introduction, they thought, would 
reduce the number of handicraftsmen needed. Just so might 
the cab-drivers have engineered a riot on the introduction of taxis, 
or the stage-coach drivers combined to tear up the new-laid railway 
lines. But the time when an Anglo-American Commission on 
Productivity is urging above all things the need for more mechanisa- 
tion in industry is a singularly unhappy moment for the dockers’ 
perverse veto on progress. 

. 7 * * 

An answer given this week by the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning about the village of Letcombe Bassett, in Berkshire, 
threatened with the evacuation of most of its population because it 
is not large enough, successfully evades the whole issue. Mr. Silkin 
points out that a public inquiry must be held if a development plan 
provides that there should be no further development in a particular 
village. But at Letcombe Bassett it is not a question of no further 
development, but of moving most of the existing population else- 
where against their will. An official of the Ministry, I am told, has 
asserted that no community of less than 150 persons is economically 
Here is a clear issue, and one well worth fighting. 

7 * . * 


permissible. 


Not many people, I imagine, will have read of the fate of the 
famous avenue of limes in the Trinity Backs at Cambridge without 
recalling the well-known In Memoriam stanza: 

And last 

Up that long walk of limes I passed 

To see the rooms in which he dwelt. 

The link with Tennyson and Hallam must be broken, 

trees are dangerous, and no doubt it is better to fell the lot and 

replant with new ones of a uniform size than to fill isolated gaps 

with saplings which would look incongruous for perhaps halt a 
But sunt lacrimae rerum. JANUS. 


Some of the 


century. 
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THE DOOM OF THE G.O.P. 


By D. W. BROGAN 
Washington, November 6th. 

N the spring of 1937 I came out to Washington. In November, 

1936, the Republicans had suffered their most disastrous defeat ; 
they carried two small States out of forty-eight. Dining with a 
Democratic Congressman, I was introduced to one of the leaders 
of the tiny Republican minority as somebody “interested in the 
future of the Republican Party.” The depressed statesman replied 
that he was glad to meet somebody who thought it had a future. 
It had a future, but the ironist, now even more important in the 
councils of the “Grand Old Party ” than he was then, is in part 
responsible for the extraordinary fact that the future of the Republi- 
cans is more in doubt now than it was in 1936. 

No doubt some of this bewilderment and despair is due to the 
simple human resentment at having the cup of certain victory 
snatched away. Never did a party go into action with more con- 
fidence than did the Republicans this year. Never did a Presidential 
candidate give more the impression of performing a ritual rather 
than fighting for a doubtful victory. It was not a doubtful victory ; 
it was a certain victory, and the President-elect was touring the 
country building up general support for an Administration already 
elected, not trying to be elected. It was all over bar the formal 
noufication—till midnight, November 2nd. At the moment the 
natural tendency in Republican ranks is to blame it all on Mr. 
Dewey. He was never popular with the regular party leaders, least 
of all the Congressional leaders. His New York staff was not popular 
either, and his known intention of bringing to Washington his 
highly successful New York methods of disciplining legislators did 
not endear him to the Congressmen who were to be brought to heel. 
So there is a natural tendency to throw it all on to Mr. Dewey. 
A defeated candidate has few friends. Still fewer has a twice 
defeated candidate. “ You can’t make a soufflé rise twice,” said 
Alice Roosevelt Longworth, who has had hardly more love for 
Governor Dewey than for her distant cousin Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. But these human reactions are unjust. Governor 
Dewey’s campaign was badly conceived ; we can all see that now. 
(I did not see it till early on the morning of Wednesday, November 
3rd.) But the implication that all would have been well with 
another candidate, say, with Senator Taft, seems to me baseless. 
As for the bold suggestion from the Hearst Press that the great 
mistake was not to nominate General MacArthur, well anything that 
gives the Republicans a chance to laugh is a kind deed. 

The reasons for Republican defeat lie much deeper than the 
strategic faults of the Dewey plan of campaign. That plan failed 
disastrously because it was based on a misunderstanding of what 
has happened to American political life since the last Republican 
victory of 1928. The Republicans have now lost five Presidential 
elections in a row, and the last one in circumstances that leave little 
ground for consolation indeed. There was no depression to be 
blamed on them; there was no F.D.R.; there was no war. Why 
were they defeated ? Because the Republicans are now the minority 
party. Most Americans who class themselves as party members 
now class themselves as Democrats. Most of those who class them- 
selves as Independents, other things being equal, vote the Democratic 


ticket. If age groups are taken into consideration, this is still more 
true; the relative proportion of Democrats is growing and will 
grow. By 1952 more than half the voters won’t know what it is 


have voted in a Presidential election which the Republicans have 
won. And in American politics more than in any other politics 
voting habits count. For a majority of Americans it is now an effort 
10 think of voting Republican as it was an effort to think of voting 
Democratic down to 1932. 

For sixty-eight years the Republican Party ruled the United States 
with three intervals of Democratic Administrations totalling sixteen 
The Republican Congressional leaders are men who grew 
They have 


i 


years. 
up in that era of easy dominance, of effortless superiority. 


not got over it, and that is one of their greatest handicaps. They 
regard a Democratic Administration as an anomaly; in itself an 
pbuse. In 1936 their theme song was “ four long years.” And ever 
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since they have talked (and until the recent débicle) they were 
talking as if the sixteen years of Democratic rule were a bad dream 
to which all evil, from Hitler and taxes to Stalin and the atom bomb, 
could be attributed. If tackled on what the oppressed American 
people had been doing all this time, they talked as if the voter 
were an erring daughter who had been seduced by a city slicker 
but who had returned home and would be a good girl now. The 
erring daughter has erred again, and the only conclusion is that 
she likes being seduced, and, heaven knows, Mr. Truman is no 
city slicker. The candle may be kept burning in the window of 
the Republican Party mansion, but there will be no return to effective 
power as long as this “legitimist” attitude persists and as long as 
the leaders of the Republican Party fail to realise one or two truths 
about the American people. 

First of all, the Civil War is over. Mr. Truman held with great 
success the Negro vote, and successfully defied the Confederates 
(old Republicans would have called them the Rebels), the 
“ Dixiecrats,” who are trying to evade the political results of the 
Civil War. The Democratic Party under its victorious leader js 
not only greatly changed from what it was under Cleveland and 
Wilson, but even from what it was under Roosevelt. Mr. Truman 
is a plain blunt man incapable of the marvellous juggling feats of 
F.D.R.; so he defied the Dixiecrats and the fellow-travellers to do 
their damnedest and is in the happy position of being able to laugh 
at them both. Yet, at this moment, Republican papers and spokes- 
men ere hinting at an alliance between Republicans and Dixiecrats 
in Congress to hold up the President’s programme. An alliance of 
the nominal heirs of Lincoln with the real heirs of Jefferson Davis! 
It is such short-sightedness that makes some young Republicans 
feel that higher powers have decided their party shall not only die 
but die with ignominy. 

Then the American man in the street lost between 1929 and 1932 
his old, naive faith in American business, and he has never got 
it back. He is not a Socialist. The parties that preached Socialism 
(even if we throw in Mr, Wallace’s rag-bag) got less than two 
million votes out of fifty millions. But the majority of the American 
people don’t want to turn the Government over to business-men. 
The fact that Mr. Truman had been an unsuccessful business-man 
did not shock the voters. Lots of them were, too. They did not 
like the demand—one can hardly call it an appeal—for a blank 
cheque which was what the Dewey team did ask for when they were 
not promising to do what Mr. Truman had also promised more 
convincingly to do, and which, he could plausibly assert, the 
Republican-controlled Congress had not allowed him to do. 
American business is, politically speaking, not trusted, and the 
Republican Party under its old leadership is the party that believes 
that “ the business of the United States is business.” That attitude 
is as dead as the author of the dictum, President Coolidge. 





Now many of these truths are known to young Republican leaders. 
Some were known to Governor Dewey and his very able team. 
They are known to the two Lodge brothers, the Senator from 
Massachusetts, the Congressman from Connecticut, who know that 
the age of their grandfather is gone for ever. But they are not 
known to the standard congressional leaders, largely for an 
institutional reason. Power in Congress goes with rank in the 
standing committees, and rank in the committees with 
seniority. This is truer of the House than the Senate, and, although 
the Senate was nearly swept clean by the Democrats, it was on 
the House that the wrath of the electors fell. Ninety seats lost; 
a Democratic majority of nearly a hundred—this is a lesson that 
the leaders should learn ; but will they? I doubt it, for leadership 
in the House falls to men who have kept their seats all through the 
Roosevelt era. In their pocket boroughs (or “ stagnant pools,” to 
quote Briand) they have been safe for twenty years or more ; they 
are still safe, and they cannot feel the anxieties of their jumior 
colleagues in doubtful districts where the general tides of American 
opinion can be felt. If Messrs. Martin and Taber and the rest 


goes 


devote the next session to being smart and sticking to their old 
muzzle-loading guns, the Republican Party as an effective opposition 
will disappear. 


A depression might bring it back to do the things 
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the Democrats are damned for doing. But it will be disheartened, 
divided and impotent. ,Yet for the old guard te change would be 
asking a lot of aged and highly illusioned men. They are still fighting 
the Civil War and the New Deal. They thought the President was 
foolish when he attacked Mr. Hoover or recalled the campaign against 
Al Smith. Mr. Truman knew what he was doing. He rubbed in 
the sins of a party whose congressional leaders had not repented 
of them. And it was the Republicans in their tirades, not Mr. 
Dewey but the rank-and-file politicians, who could not resist the 
temptation to dig up a grave and dance on the corpse of F.D.R. 
They should know better now. 


“Imperial Caesar thou art mighty yet.” 


CHINESE CHINA 


By COLIN McDONALD 


HE attitude of the Chinese towards their present troubles is 
T summed up in the wry saying current in the North: “In the 
one hand we have a rotten pear, in the other a sour pear.” If the 
Chinese have no love for the corruption of the Kuomintang neither 
have they any love for the aridities of Communism. What we are 
witnessing in China today is not so much the success of Communism 
as the success of the Communist armies. 

The Communist Party in China is not a party in the sense that 
the Conservatives, Socialists, Democrats and Republicans are parties 
pervading all classes of society. Except for paid agents, few Com- 
munists are to be found in China outside the areas occupied by 
the Communists. When the Communists take over an area it 
becomes Communist ; when they leave, it ceases to be Communist. 
If the Communist armies were disbanded tomorrow, Communism 
would cease to exist in China. 

Nurtured for centuries on the Confucian concept of putting family 
before country, the Chinese are a race of individualists. What they 
want above all else is to be left alone to till the land, gossip in 
the tea-house and raise large families of sons tutored to revere their 
incestors. The weakness of this in time of foreign invasion is 
obvious, yet it is not without strength in time of civil strife. 

After the-decay of each dynasty in China the ruthless have been 
free to contend for power unhindered by the attitude of the masses. 
But the Chinese, lacking the capacity to translate the pithy wisdom 
of the race into effective public opinion, are yet acute judges of 
leaders and events. And in their own way and in their own time, 
by the sheer inertia of numbers and habit, without conscious effort, 
they slowly bring the stream of life back to its age-old channels 
The question today is whether China—and the rest of the world 
can wait for the familiar process to repeat itself. Let it be said at 
once that China can wait as she has so often waited during simila1 
periods of chaos in the past. Over 90 per cent. of her people 
computed at one-fifth of the human race—are engaged in an endle 


struggle to wrest a meagre living from the weary soil. While one 





pities their miseries in time of civil war, one can at the same time 
retain one’s faith in their ultimate destiny. 

The rest of the world, watching the bleak shadow of Communism 
darken over less resistant areas, is apt to be more impatient. The 
two chief protagonists in the world today—the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R.—are both deeply interested in the fate of China. The 
one fears that the iron curtain will descend on China, the other 
that forward bases will be established there for future attack on 
the U.S.S.R. Each in its own way is supporting the faction whose 
success will serve its ultimate interest. 

The nature of American help—credits, technical advice and sup- 
plies—are known to the whole world. Russian help to the Com- 
munists is less obvious, but is no less useful. By allowing the 
Communists to salvage Japanese war material in Manchuria, denying 
Government troops the use of Manchurian ports and extending 
implicit moral support, the Russians have raised the Communists 
above the status of a local faction to the status of an international 
factor. What started as a minor civil war has thus assumed the 


importance of a major front in the world-wide campaign waged 
from Moscow. 

Such is the temperament, tradition and character of the Chinese, 
however, that no foreign Power can hope for long to further its 
own ends in their country. For historical reasons which it would 
be tedious to recall, the Chinese, when roused, are instinctively 
anti-foreign. Fighting in their own way, they can be staunch 
allies against a common enemy. But heaven help the country which 
infringes their territory or rights for its own purposes in war of 
peace. The struggle may appear to go against the Chinese at first, 
but though the day be long the result is certain. 

Both the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. are aware of the limitations 
governing the direct aid which can be given to any faction in China. 
The extreme American example is the view taken by some American 
observers that help to China can be dismissed as “operation rat- 
hole.” It is significant that the Russians, for their part, legalised 
their grab of Manchurian ports, railways and other facilities by a 
treaty of “friendship,” not with the Communists, but with the 
recognised Government in Nangking. 

Although the Chinese tend, as the German military advisers in 
China found before Hitler recalled them under pressure from the 
Japanese, to use foreign technical advice and equipment in their 
own way, the gesture of assistance is often more important than 
the actual credits and supplies in a land where “face” is frequently 
oniy another term for morale. So long as the Communists enjoy 
the tacit support of their friends in Moscow, therefore, the U.S.A 
is serving the cause of Western freedom by such aid as she feels 
she can extend to the recognised Government in Nanking, for by 
so doing she at least gives the Chinese the feeling that they are 
not alone in their struggle. 

The objection may be made, of course, that it is neither Americans 
nor Russians who are the mainspring of events in China today. 
What is the position when Chinese fight Chinese for their own 
ends in China? The answer is that the Chinese, who seldom win 
their wars by military means alone, have a curious—almost an irri- 
tating—habit of confounding the logicians. The eventual result 
will be Chinese in fabric and texture, and though the exact form 
of this may be hard to predict, it will come as surely as water 
finds its own level. Meanwhile, however, no formal compromise 
is possible. Anyone familiar with the scene in China could have 
warned Mr. Marshall that his efforts at mediation were foredoomed 
to failure. No formal compromise is possible between the Govern- 
ment and the Communists, for the simple reason that for either 


i 


side to enter into a compromise would be to surrender not only its 
identity, but also its power to exist. 

The struggle between the Government and the Communists— 
or if the Government is weakened beyond repair, between the anti- 
Communist elements and the Communists—is bound to continue 
with varying degrees of intensity until such time as stalemate or the 
temporary emergence of one side or the other permits the character, 
temperament and tradition of the mass of the Chinese to work their 
slow but certain spell on the survivors of either warring faction. 
The only thing which could obviate this process would be the 
emergence of a strong dynasty on the lines of the early Sung, Ming 
or Manchu emperors. But such a thing is impossible in the China 
of today. General Chiang Kai-shek is the nearest thing to a dictator 
which the country will tolerate. The historical urge towards strong 
central authority in China has been blunted for ever by the force of 
democratic opinion at home as well as abroad. 

But supposing the Communists, with their ruthless doctrine, 
methods and friends in Moscow are the new force, replacing the 
historical urge of the past ? Again the answer is that nobody under- 
stands the Chinese better than the Chinese. And the Chinese know 
that, whatever can be argued for or against the sour pear, it repre- 
sents one-party government which must either be enforced from 
above or expose itself so much sooner to the inevitable processes of 
transition, which will in time convert it into something less repellent 
to the Chinese mind. 

To reason so, however, is not to accept the view that the Com- 
munists, despite their present successes in China, are sure to emerge 
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the final victors. General Chiang Kai-shek is by no means a spent 
force. Nor is he alone in the belief that compromise with the 
Communists for the purpose of forming a coalition is impossible. 
Long before the example of Czechoslovakia the Chinese instinctively 
knew the dangers of such compromise. 

The Communists like to present themselves to the world as 
agrarian reformers. Nobody would question the need for agrarian 
reform in China. But there are less amiable features of Communism 
in China are little publicised abroad. The cruelties a 
trated on forei; are an ominous example. It used t 
be said that the important thing about the Chinese Ounemnion s 
was that were Chinese. That true 
great post-war issues of our age had crystall qe The important 
thing today is that the Chinese Communists are Communists. Their 
success or failure means gain or loss for Moscow. 

Whatever may be claimed for the Communists in China 
sympathisers abroad, the fact remains that, like all such 
their moral sustenance from Moscow, they are 
against the free world of the democracies—until 
such time as tl are either defeated in the field or, as more than 
one example in the occupied areas already attests, they are forced 
by the deeper instincts of their own race so to modify their doctrinal 
like everything else in China, it is eventually absorbed 
pattern in spirit as well as form. 
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rule that, 
into the Chinese 

In the mean time, nobody who has seen the ravages of war in 
China can feel anything but pity for the suffering masses in that 
ancient land of vast recurring calamities. How long such suffering 
will last it is impossible to predict. With or without foreign aid 
to either faction the struggle is bound to continue in one form or 
another. The United Nations, in whose counsels China’s repre- 
sentatives have played a distinguished part, might be able to exert 
but it is doubtful, with the Communists now in 


some influence, 
about 


possession of a powerful base in Manchuria, i if it could bring 
any sort of solution which would save whole provinces trom the 
vation and death of relentless civil strife. 


COSMIC RAYS 


GORDON COOK 


rapine, star 


By DR. J. 
HE world is better informed about scientific research today than 
it has ever been before. For 

to the atomic bomb, which brought home to us with some insistence 
that the were tracing out the pattern of our lives in 
their laboratories. It is however, 
that much of what is written for the 
science ; for the results of applied science can be related directly to 
our every-day affairs. Pure science, on the other hand, is more 
difficult to explain, and much of the more academic research being 
carried out today receives less attention than 
One such field of under-publicised research is that which deals 
with the phenomenon of cosmic rays. All over the world physicists 
are studying the origin and nature of these rays, to try to provide 
a scientific explanation for one of nature’s most intriguing mysteries. 
And yet we hear little of what is going on. The discovery of cosmic 
rays belongs to the early days of the present century, when physicists 
were working out the internal structure of the atom as we recognise 
it today. Detection of atomic particles like the electron and the 
proton is made possible by the ability of such moving particles 
10 ionise gases and render them ean of conducting an electric 
current. A charged atomic particle an apparatus in which 
two electrodes are separated by a g: in by causing 
a momentary surge of electricity to pass through the gas from one 
terminal to the other. Some thirty years ago, it was found that, in 
spite of all precautions to shield an ionisation device of this sort 
from atomic particles—fired off, for example, by radioactive sub- 
stances—some form of ionising particles would persist in entering 
the detector. Many experiments were carried out to try and find 
out where these were coming from, and it 
discovered that the number of rays increased with increasing distance 
from the surface of the earth. Balloons caz br I 
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back records of intense activity in the upper atmosphere. Many 
workers confirmed the existence of the rays, and it became apparent 
that they were entering the earth’s atmosphere from somewhere out 


in space. They arrived from all directions and did not have their 
origin in the sun. The name that science has given them—<cosmic 


—is a confession of our ignorance of their origin or cause. 


Tays 





Not only are co ays able to penetrate the atmosphere and 
reach the surface of the earth, but they have been detected at the 
bottom of the ptt mines. Such powers of penetration indicate 
that some types of cosmic rays at least are different from the 
norm “% sub-atomic particles like the proton or electron. For these 
could penetrate only short distances through the atmosphere before 


absorbed. 


level comprise a 


being It is now known that the rays detected at ground- 
number of different moving particles, 
‘hese are not the cosmic rays themselves, but are secondary rays 
produced when the true cosmic rays collide with atoms in th 
atmosphere. Some of the rays are “soft” and easily absorbed by 
matter ; others are “hard” and are the rays with the unus sual 
powers of penetration. The soft rays consist of “normal” 
particles like electrons, the expected results of atomic disruption, 
and their positively charged Seamanger, the positrons. But the 
nature of the hard rays has only recently been established, and they 
are now regarded as being a new form of particle called the “ meson.” 
The place of this particle in atomic structure is still a subject for 
conjecture. 


types of 








In the classical picture of the atom we have a miniature solar 
system in which there is a relatively iarge nucleus. Around this 
a number of small negatively charged planetary electrons are circu- 
lating in their orbits. The nucleus itself consists of large particles— 


positively charged protons and neutral neutrons—held together 
tightly by powerful forces of attraction. The function of the new 


in cosmic rays is probably concerned 
ding together of the neutrons and the 
Mesons may act as a nuclear glue inside the 


meson particles discovered 
in some way with the hol 
n the nucleus. 


protons 1 


atom 3 ond the nature of the forces that are involved are those that 
have given us atomic energy. The mass of the meson has been 


estimated as between that of the electron and the proton. 


The nature of the primary cosmic ray as it enters our atmosphere 
from wase r~ been the subject of considerable 
ought to be a high-speed proton. As it 
iere, 9 | pester collides with 
“soft” particles and the mesons that 
the same e directic n as the proton. The 
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cosmic ray mesons is remarkable, and it is this that is making them 
so valuable as a research tool for the physicist today. For the 
cosmic ray Meson is an atom-splitting bulle: that is mahy times 
more effective than any high-energy particle produced by artifici: 
means. Some mesons, for example, carry more than five thousand 


Much 


effects 


times the energy involved in fission of the uranium nucleus. 

of the cosmic ray research, therefore, is concerned with the 
preduced by mesons as they batter at the nuclei of atoms. 
in Britain. 


scienusts 


or main centres of cosmic-ray research are active 


In Manchester, Professor P. M. Blackett has a team of 





working under his direction ; there is a team at Bristol University 
and a third headed by Dr. -Paul George at Birkbeck College in 


‘ 


London. A most effective technique for studying the results of 
cosmic-ray collisions has been worked out by these British physicists, 
ising photographic plates to record the effects of 
by the high-speed meson. The meson collides with the nucleus 
an atom in the emulsion layer of the p hotographic plate, 

paths of the particles resulting from the atomic explosion are traced 
The physicist is provided 
ults of the atomic fission. 


nuclear splitting 


? 


and 


out in the layer. thus with a photc- 


graphic record of the res 


Variation in the intensity of cosmic rays altitude is taking 
the scientists to laborat in unusual places. In London the 
Birkbeck College team have a cosmic-ray laboratory on the top of 
the University Senate building—the nearest thing to a skyscraper that 
Londo n can provide. There is another laboratory on a disused 
platform in Helbern underground station, where sm 
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detector counts the mesons that are penetrating thtough three hundred 
feet of London’s clay. Last year this equipment—including a three- 
ton shield of lead—was carried to the international laboratory in 


Switzerland. Here, for four months, Dr. George and his team 
studied cosmic rays at the highest laboratory in the world, 12,000 


feet up in the snow on the Jungfrau. Another member of this 
team has been attached to the Piccard expedition to 
rays in the ocean depths. 

In spite of all the research that is going on, 
paratively little about the cosmic rays. It may 
that they have some direct effect upon our daily lives. 
are being carried out with mice at present to try to 
whether cosmic rays have any influence upon the development of 


study cosmic 
we still know com- 
be, for example, 
Experiments 
determine 


cancer Some scientists believe also that cosmic rays may be 
responsible for mutations which cause hereditary upsets and make 
the offspring of plants and animals differ from their parents. But 


le 


practical applications are concerned, it seems probable 
that we look for little from these showers of energy that are 
presented to us gratis by the universe. For cosmic rays will not 
yenerate our electricity for us, nor make atomic bombs ; they cannot 
run our motor nor will they cure the common cold. But 
they are none the less important for all that. 


so far as any 


can 


cars, 
he In the help they are 
giving our physicists in their exploration of atomic structure, 
serving mankind well. They could be a decisive factor 
industrial atomic energy in our time. 


cosmic 
rays are 


in bringing us 


MALAYA TOMORROW 


By LORD MANCROFT 


VISIT to Malaya is a chastening experience. It would appear, 
if every critic in that country is to be believed, that we have 


ot only fallen into than would have seemed possible, 
hat we have even se ourselves where had 
\ Unfortun: helae many of the critics seem to be ri 
I enough, of course, to lay the blame for the present 
trouble upon the Communists. There have, however, long been 
( 

t 


more a 5 


‘ Can 
traps ior none 





yusly existed. 


IS Casy 





in Malaya, and it would therefore have been pruder t 
avoid Pag es: 
Such prudence, however, was 


munists 
o say the least of it, to creating conditions 
in which Communism could flour 
apparently lacking. 

We came back in 


niously ejected, 


1945 to a country from which we had been 
and which had known only confusion and 
i half years. Leadership and a firm hand were 
We provided neither, and ignored the advice 

We failed to collect the arms which the Allies 

smuggled into the country during the war, although we knew 

most of it was. We allowed too many notoriously bad hats 
to go free. We decided to introduce a system of trade unionism 


control of 


beginning of this 


the Communists. 





for three and a 
above all else. 


saded 
needed 


of those who could. 


for which the country was not prepared, and we then let 
the Unions slide into the wrong hands. At the 
year 60 per cent. of them were dominated by 
Worst of all, we withdrew the High Commissioner the two 

egui s which his predecessors had always found essential before 
the war, and which Sir Edward Gent must have needed even more 
than they did, if he was He was refused the powers 
of banishment, and he was refused the right to insist on any new 
its bona fides before it was declared lawful. Mean- 
had even begun to recover from the after- 


trom 


to restore order. 


So erty 


proving 
while, before the country 








effects of the war, we had launched out on an over-ambitious scheme 
or .< 
Phe bigger bores than the peripatetic politician. He 
Visi for five minutes, and then sets himself up as an 
expert. At the risk of committing this offence mvself, I venture the 
opinion that the late Sir Edward Gent ought to be absolved from 
! of the blame for this failure to clean up the country and for 
iding opp tunities for so many undesirable aliens to profit 
I it failure. The precise nature of Gent’s relations 1 Whitehall 
during his term of office will seabally never be made ic. 
B » his appointment he and the Government had clearly seen 
eye over M When faced, wever, with the problem 
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on the ground instead of on paper, he must have realised that a 
policy which smacked less of appeasement was urgently needed 
His attempts to make the Colonial Office appreciate that his outlook 
had been radically changed by events may have contributed to 
administrative confusion in Malaya, withcut, however, dispelling 
the Government’s complacency and over-cptimism at home 

nla 


If doubt exists as to where the blame for our mistakes should li 


there is no doubt that it is the Malayan planters who are the chie 


rn 


victims. They have had a very rou » time. Over half of them were 
prisoners of war, and many of them are no longer young. They 
had already faced a difficult enough aa whilst rebuilding their own 
lives and rehabilitating their estates in the face of shortages, rising 
prices and labour unrest. If they had given in and surrendered to 
banditry, Malaya would have gone down in chaos, with many 
thousands of labourers left to roam the country leaderless and 


They stuck to their 
have proved. Not 
a policy which they consider 
sharp and candid. 

beginning to 


‘and the 


But the planters did not give in. 
posts, and most uncomfortable 
unnaturally, therefore, their criticism of 
has aggravated their difficulties has 


unprotected. 


those posts 


been 
wave of terrorism is now recede before 
the combined efforts of the army, the police planter 
themselves. It will, however, be many months before they can 
sleep safely in their beds at night. The campaign has already cost 
Malaya about 250 lives and upwards of £3 millions. It will cost 
much more before it is over. Why, ask many Malayans, should 


Happily the 


had been taken? Why is 
troops to suppress Com- 
pay when they are called 
Why is our war 


could have been avoided if their advice 
Great Britain prepared to pay for her 
munism in Greece, but not prepared to 
upon to perform the same function in Malaya ? 
damage contribution to the Malayans, whose loyalty stays with 
the Crown, less than our contribution to the Burmese, who now turn 
for guidance to the Kremlin? Would they not be justified, some 
Malayans are even beginning withholding from us 
the great financial benefit which we from Malaya’s ability 
to earn more American dollars than we can? 


. ¢ 
to suggest, 


derive 


been difficult enough 
What, for instance, 
Palestine? The 
Southern Irish, 
and Chinese. 
“enough before 
out of the present 
inting. Almost all 
most none of the forces of law and order, are 
and ashes of too many 
alien China. Too 
inspiration and Malaya from that 
same chaotic and Communist-ridden The Chinese now 
outnumber the Malays, and must one day inevitably swamp them. 


and Penang 


If the problems of the last three years have 
the problems of the future are cer 
is to prevent Malaya from becoming a 
pattern is all too familiar, Ulstermen and the 
ne and Moslem, Arab and Jew, and now Malay 
The two races jogged along together comfortably 
the war, but the Chinese have not come 
crisis, and bad feeling between the two is mot 
the bandits, and al: 
Chinese. _ Moreover, the savings, sez 


tainly no easier, 


second 





well 


ments 






ack to an 


leadership “still reaches 





source. 


are Chinese Cities 
however, that the country should stay Malay si: 
been Malay for 4,000 years is only half the answer 
Malavan Federation is as uni ape es to 
Chinese as the ill-fated Malayan Union was to the Malays. I 
time is approaching for a reconsideration of the a constitution 
of the peninsula. The situation in which the Crown Colony of 
Sing and the Federation of Malaya function side by side as 
ar the visitor as untidy, extrava- 
to devise some meat 
predomin hantly 


To maintain, 
it has 


The present 








ipore 
two separate entities inevitably stri 
It should surely be possible 
of welding the two together without allowing the 
Chinese influence of Singapore to unbalance the yams to the 
At the moment the nnecting link 
Commissioner, and ie has only 
executive power. If th 


gant and unreal. 









sole c\ 


detriment of the Malays. 
between the two is the 


advisory responsibility 


Special 


without any real 








is one thing which displeases the Oriental mind more than another 
it is a ruler who does not rule. 

Our position in Malaya, therefore, is difficult enough in all 
C ce. Sir Stafford Cripps makes it no easier. His gratification 
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at the progress of Imperial liquidation may be acceptable to the 
electors of Bristol (East), but it sounds ominous to an Orient that has 
already seen what the word means in Burma, in Hyderabad, and in 
the Punjab. If H.M. Government contemplated for a moment a 
British withdrawal from Malaya they would plunge the country 
into irreparable disaster. Neither the Chinese nor the Malay is a 
political animal. Neither could run the country without British 
help, and both know it. How long it will be before cither race 
reaches political maturity is impossible to foretell. Recent and 
painful experience in the East suggests that a movement towards 
self-government seldom makes in practice the steady and ordered 
progress that is expected in theory. 

If Malaya is to find a peaceful way to Dominion status she will, 
above all, demand leadership. She has had her fill of vacillation 
and contradiction. She has suffered enough at the hands of a 
bureaucracy that does not seem to understand her problems, and 
prefers the pursuit of doctrinaire policies to the advice and 
experience of the men who have served Malaya long and well. 
Mr. Malcolm MacDonald has displayed tact, skill and courage 
in his difficult and ill-defined task. He will need all those qualities 
and more if he is to guide Malaya back to the peace and happiness 
she once enjoyed. 


HOW NOW DR. GALLUP? 


By GEOFFREY GORER 

HEN Mr. Truman was elected by a sizable majority to the 

Presidency of the United States, he incidentally performed 
a most useful service to American and European social science and 
to a rational theory of democracy. As is well known, the public- 
opinion pundits had demonstrated by their strictly scientific methods 
that Mr. Truman would be overwhelmingly defeated, and at this 
election they were so certain that they did not even enter the 
caveats and provisos which accompanied their successful predictions 
in 1940 and 1944; more than Mr. Dewey were defeated, and, 
possibly, retired from public life when the election results came in. 
So pervasive have the public-opinion polls become that it is some- 
times difficult to remember that they have only had any prominence 
during the last twelve years. Dr. Gallup gained renown when he 
succeeded in forecasting with relative accuracy the results of the 
1936 election, whereas the “straw ballot” of the Literary Digest, 
which had forecast the results of earlier elections with reasonable 
accuracy, was shown to be as inaccurate as Dr. Gallup (and Dr. 
Roper) in 1948. The Literary Digest did not survive this débacle. 

During the years of their ascendancy, the prestige and the claims 
of public-opinion pollers have been fantastic, and their claims 
admitted, especially in the United States, to a staggering extent. 
One of the major determinants of American policy in North Africa 
in 1942 was a public-opinion poll taken clandestinely before the 
landings which “demonstrated” jocal hostility to de Gaulle. 
Regular public-opinion polls were taken in the United States zone 
of Germany ; when I was in Germany eighteen months ago, not 
only films and books, but laws and political decisions were “ pre- 
viewed” through the public-opinion polls, and action was often 
modified or sometimes even abandoned in the light of the poll results. 
At least in these instances which I know about personally, and 
probably in many others, American foreign policy, with all the 
reverberations on the rest of the world, was moulded by the belief 
in the scientific accuracy of public-opinion polling employing the 
stratified sample. 

It is less easy, and less certain, to demonstrate the impact of 
public-opinion polls on domestic policy and domestic decisions 
either here or in the United States, though few, I think, would 
question that they have been influential. Had Dr. Gallup been 
right, and had Mr. Dewey been elected, their influence would have 
been preponderating ; for it was an open secret that Mr. Dewey 
employed Dr. Gallup with considerable regularity, having private 
polls taken on every subject on which the electorate might be 
undecided, and framing his election speeches in the light of the 
results so obtained. It seems probable that he would have con- 


tinued the same practice from the White House. It should perhaps 
be remarked that there is nothing improper or unusual in Mr. Dewey 
having private polls made ; a regular service, at relatively moderate 
fees, is offered by the Institute of Public Opinion to any member 
of the public, and the Institute keeps such polls confidential. We 
may perhaps query the integrity of a candidate who shapes his 
speeches and promises in the light of such results ; but that is 
another matter, and Dr. Gallup cannot be held in any way 
responsible for what his clients do with the material he provides. ‘ 

Where Dr. Gallup and his peers and associates are responsible 
is in the claims for scientific accuracy that they have advanced for 
their polling techniques. Backing their arguments by graphs, 
equations and mathematical tables which impress many readers, but 
which practically no readers are capable of checking, they have 
claimed that the public-opinion poll is an essential instrument of 
modern democracy, that through its employment the wishes and 
views of the electorate can be discovered with far greater accuracy 
than by means of old-fashioned elections, and that Governments 
responsive to public-opinion polls would reflect the wishes of the 
electorate more accurately and more exactly than do any of the 
existing forms. The “scientifically established” variations of 
opinion on all matters from foreign policy and conscription to the 
desirability of birth control or public instruction on sexual matters 
in the schools are regularly published in the public-opinion polls. 

Now the reputation of public-opinion polls is completely dependent 
on their accurate forecasting of election results. It is at elections, 
and only at elections, that the correspondence between the figures 
gathered by the pollers and the behaviour of the population they 
claim to be sampling can be established. Unless a referendum can 
be held on the subject, nobody can ever know if the ‘population 
as a whole holds the opinions ascribed to them by the public-opinion 
samplers, nor with what intensity ; the credence vouchsafed to polls 
on other subjects which cannot be proved (or disproved) is entirely 
dependent on the confirmation given by election results. Dr. Gallup 
was sufficiently aware of this to triple the size of his sample—though 
this fact was not generally emphasised—for election polls, as opposed 
to polls on subjects where the results could never be checked. 

The resounding disinflation of the claims of public-opinion pollers 
by the American elections is, to my mind, a highly desirable 
corrective. Policy dictated by public-opinion polls can only mean 
policy dictated by passion, prejudice and propaganda, for, apart from 
the issues on which he is called to vote, the “ man in the sample” 
cannot possibly have the specialised knowledge or degree of fore- 
sight desirable for important decisions. Even if the polls were 
accurate—and there is little reason to suppose they were—we do 
not want further Darlan episodes. There is less likelihood now of 
policy being so determined. 

A second result, and one which touches me closely, is that the 
discrediting of public-opinion polls is likely to have an altogether 
salutary effect on contemporary social science. The prestige of the 
polls has been such that they have influenced both the form and 
the content of modern social science. There has been a general 
tendency to believe that any statement expressed in numerical 
percentages is scientific ; if it is expressed in words it is “ merely 
literary.” The most notorious example of this trend is the so-called 
Kinsey report, Sexual Behaviour in the Human Male, which bases 
its claim for accuracy (a claim surprisingly widely admitted) entirely 
on the fact that all its results are stated in percentages, backed up 
by graphs and tables, though what is counted is. largely meaningless, 
and the researches of psychiatrists and psycho-analysts over the last 
fifty years are ignored or misrepresented. The sensationalism of 
its subject apart, the technique employed—analysing the responses 
of a sample to a questionnaire—is used in far too much social 
science today. 

A questionnaire is like the proverbial Spanish inn—you get out 
of it what you put into it. The answers are determined by the 
questions ; however scientific the sample, the questionnaire normally 
only tells how the distinctions which the questioner has established 
are distributed. The living human being disappears, cut up into 
discrete atomistic gobbets of “ yes,” “no,” “don’t know.” The 
questionnaire undeniably has its uses, but they should be, to my 
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mind, distinctly subsidiary ones; when observation and analysis 
have established the existence of significant differences, sampling 
will tell how these differences are distributed. But no amount of 
sampling will discover significant differences that the investigator 
does not know already. Now that sampling has been shown to be 
fallible, we can hope for more observation and less elaborate 
statistical proving of the obvious. 

It is perhaps interesting to speculate fer a little on the reasons 
why Messrs. Gallup, Roper et al. went so egregiously astray. On 
the figures so far available on this side of the Atlantic a few hypo- 
theses can be advanced. The total poll is remarkably low; not 
much more than fifty per cent. of the potential electorate actually 


voted. The pollers presumably calculated that the different groups 
in their sample would vote in the same proportions as previous 
years. They could not measure the indifference, distaste for one 


of the candidates, or whatever other psychological cause operated to 
keep so many away from the polling-booths. If everybody had 
voted, or if all classes had abstained from voting in equal propor- 
tions, the proportions maght have been those of the forecasts. To 
judge, however, by the Congressional returns, one group of the popu- 
Jation voted in very considerable strength; the organised workers 
turned out en masse to deprive of office those senators and representa- 
tives who had voted for the Taft-Hartley Act, which limited severely 
the rights of the trade unions. Just as the public-opinion pollers 
did not calculate the indifference of a large portion of the electorate, 
so they did not calculate the passion and intensity of a numerically 
smaller portion of the electorate. Their sampling failed to discover 
the emotions which impel human beings to, or hold them back 
from, action. Their sampling failed to distinguish between elicited 
opinion and spontaneous purposeful activity. Their sampling caught 
the numbers and forgot the human beings numbers represent. 
Their sampling proved that public-opinion polls are no substitute 


for active democracy. hank you, Mr. Truman. 


“STORM OF ORGANS ” 


By REGINALD GIBBON 


HEN the Germans bombed the Temple they shattered the 
Temple Church, and utterly obliterated an organ famous 

as containing much of Father Smith’s original work. The Temple 
Church will arise again, and with it the musical service for which it 
has been renowned, but the: Father Smith diapasons are gone for 
ever. Ancient men have recollections of Dr. E. J. Hopkins gazing 
bewhiskeredly forth from the organ-loft upon the assembling con- 
gregation, presently to seat himself upon the bench to play an 
The singing of the choir and the accompaniment 


opening voluntary. 
provided by the organist were alike robust. Indeed, Victorian 


ratity 


organists were light-hearted to make a cheerful noise and to gratify 
any small boy’s appetite for a wealth of fortissimo sound. 

The late Dr. M. R. James tells in Eton and King’s how Eton 
boys, his contemporaries, used to rush up to St. George’s and sit 
thr h the afternoon service. Though he recalls with gratitude 
which he heard there, he has not much to say of the 
psa except to relate that he copied out the chant-bock. Never- 
t was in his accompaniment to the Psalms that the Vic- 
t 1 organist was most ebullient. Any mention of big game would 
St n to go in pursuit of it. “The lions roaring after their 
prey” in the rogth Psalm would evoke the deep thunder of the 


v-two-foot pedal pipes. Organists who had no thirty-twos and 
i sixteens used to tread upon two contiguous pedals simul- 
taneously. The result would shock any lion into When 
it was required to “ grin like a dog and run about the city,” a bad 
stop of the clarinet family became a good substitute for the canine 


t 


hardly an 


“< 






silence. 


utterance phonetically rendered “ grr.” 

Then there was “Leviathan”—but no! Leviathan generally 
went unmarked. Nobody quite knew what manner of creature he 
was, still what manner of noise he made. Moreover, the 
Organist would be anxiously wondering how the choir would pro- 
nounce his name. Like Lord Melbourne with his Cabinet, so the 
desired that its members should all say 
It was always a gamble that the blacksmith- 


less 


Organist with his choir 


Or sing the same thing 
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bass would knock out a syllable and bring “ Leviathan” down to 
“Levathan.” Some psalms relate a theophany with attendant mani- 
festations of wind and storm. “He rode upon the cherubims and 
did fly ; he came flying upon the wings of the wind.” Then came 
into action the swell-organ, rich with those flashing reeds which 
Mr. Willis so indefatigably produced, while the swell-pedal worked 
to make a’ tempestuous crescendo. 

Heard have we the Lord awake out of sleep in the 78th Psalm 
“like a giant refreshed with wine” to a sudden outblaring of big 
reeds, trombas, tubas and their family. A somewhat startling effect, 
yet one to be welcomed in consideration of the extremely depressing 
conditions which had prevailed during the nine preceding verses. 
“ But,” as Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz has declared, “it is ill jesting when 
our deepest sympathies are awakened.” And (in words which are 
partially the Serjeant’s also) it is difficult for the man in the pew 
to smile with an aching heart. ‘Tolerant though he is, he thinks 
that the musicians of the Church have become unduly eclectic in 
their taste. He would not go back to the time when “ Bow thine 
ear” (Byrd) was almost the only specimen of that great man’s 
compositions which survived to be sung, but he thinks that the 
revival of Byrd and Byrd’s eminent contemporaries has now been 
adequately achieved. 

Composers of that period had not got much in the way of organs, 
and did not think much of what they had. Consequently most of 
their music was written for unaccompanied voices. The man in 
the pew, though he respects unaccompanied singing, asks that the 
use of it may be restrained. “ Desiccated stuff,’ he says in his 
moments of self-revelation, and then goes on to reflect that the 
process of dehydration seems to have included the organists. They 
love their organs less, their choir-stalls more. They must be for 
ever coming down from the organ-loft to sit like Longfellow’s 
village blacksmith amongst their boys. Doubtless there is advantage 
gained. Recent years have seen a great advance in the choir- 
trainer’s art. Let it not go too far! We do not ask of church 
choirs, or even of cathedral choirs, the virtuosity of the B.B.C. 
If attained, it might be no good thing, for virtuosity can 
‘he music performed in the services must 
never be solely a performance. For then it is completely damned. 
Its own perfection has become its idol. Worshipping itself, it fails 
in its purpose to aid the worship of God. 

Is it vain to ask organists to return to a robuster fashion? Let 
them disport themselves in the psalms, whether as birds that sing 
amongst the branches or as the floods that clap their hands. Of the 
dehydrated style of accompaniment there has been an excess. May 
one compare it to a Homeric ghost, coming forth to the scent of 
warm blood, but failing of strength to lap it? There was indeed 
an Oxford organist in years gone by (the ancients tell of him) whose 
accompaniment of the psalms, audible during the first and second 
verses, subsequently suppressed itself beyond all hearing, so to remain 
until it modestly reappeared at the gloria clothed in the milder 
diapasons. But he was the one swallow which did not make a 
summer. Victorian organists in general were highly favourable to 
Their organs, becoming ever more powerful, invited full 
employment. The organists did not shyly refrain. 

Winthrop Mackworth Praed discerned his fellow-members of the 
House of Commons as “Eton boys grown heavy.” The eternal 
juvenility evinced by men in their corporate assemblages ! They 
go to church, disesteeming themselves, and demanding no exaltation 
unless it be that which cometh to the humble and meek. They hope 
that they have left intellectual arrogance outside, and that they 
come as children, to enter the Kingdom of Heaven with a child’s 
humility. Let church musicians practise a similar abasement. The 
technique of Pauline preaching was a studied simplicity, though 
possibly at times the apostle was less simple than he meant to be. 
At any rate, his intention was to lay aside “excellency of speech,” 
thus denying himself a gift of eloquence which he might have been 
proud to use. If precentors.and organists imitate St. Paul, they will 
submit to a self-denying ordinance, and agree that they cannot 
always choose to sing or play exact'y that which themselves would 
prefer. The Church uses their art as a sort or gospel. A gospel 
must appeal widely to the many, not narrowly to the few. 
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be a sign of decadence. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE always felt that the jury system is one of the main 

foundations of human liberty. It is with happiness and pride 
that I recall that June afternoon at Runnymede when it was agreed 
that inquisitions into mort d’ancestor, darrein presentment and Novel 
disseisin should be held by two justices travelling upon regular 
circuits. I am glad to think that it was then also decided that earls 
and barons were to be amerced by their peers, and that the amerce- 
ments of more humble individuals must be assessed henceforward 
by the honest men of the neighbourhood. A system which admits 
of third-party judgement is clearly preferable to despotic impulsive- 
ness or the cold slow cruelty of totalitarian States. I should not, 
were I involved in a criminal trial or a civil action, feel confidence 
in the ancient processes of divination, whether coscinomancy or 
axinomancy. Much injustice must have been occasioned in the past 
by the practice of forcing a suspected murderer to touch the corpse 
of his victim, at which, if the suspect were guilty, the wounds would 
“open their congeal’d mouths and bleed afresh.” Such methods 
belong, not to modern jurisprudence, but to the Niebelungenlied. 
Even more should I have disliked being obliged to carry red-hot iron 
in order to prove my innocence, or being forced, as the mother of 
Edward the Confessor was forced, to walk bare footed over nine 
glowing ploughshares. These Anglo-Saxon methods of trial by 
ordeal were, after the Conquest, superseded by the wager of combat. 
It is true that if one were very infirm one could hire a tough to do 
this battle for one. Yet if I became involved in a civil action with 
one of our national newspapers I should have an uneasy feeling 
that the Press Baron involved could hire a tough more expensive 
than any I could myself afford. I am thus relieved to feel that 
wager by battle was abolished in 1818, and that even the duel, which 
succeeded it as a means of direct action, has now fallen out of 
fashion. Had I to fight a duel today I should be very frightened 
indeed. It is certainly more agreeable, and undoubtedly more fair, 
to be tried by twelve honest men and women of the neighbourhood. 

* * * * 

However much one may esteem a principle, the true test comes 
when that principle is applied in practice. A week or so ago I received 
a polite notice from the High Court of Justice informing me that 
I was invited on a specified date to serve upon a jury and to continue 
that service for such further days as the Court might decide. It 
seemed to me a capricious and arbitrary act on the part of the Lord 
Chief Justice, who has some forty million potential jurors at his 
disposal, to pick on a busy bee like myself. This disrespectful and 
unwarranted reaction was immediately quenched within me by an 
uprise of civic worth and by the comforting reflection that the Lord 
Chief Justice had failed to notice that I was above the statutory age. 
With some pleasure I replied to this summons by pointing out that 
owing to approaching senility I was not qualified to serve upon a 
jury, and that were I to obey his summons the resulting trial and 
verdict might be held to be null and void. I was then informed that 
it was to no common jury that I had been summoned but to a 
special jury ; and that therefore the age limit did nor apply. Resigning 
myself to the inevitable, I cancelled all my engagements and prepared 
to play my part as an honest man of the neighbourhood in dispensing 
justice to my fellows. It was with a face set in firm judicial lines, 
with a heart glowing with civic sacrifice, that I took a bus to the 
Strand and entered the grim portal of the Law Courts. Within a 
short space of time I had answered to my name, grasped a testament 
in my hand, taken a fine oath, and become empanelled. 


* * * * 


The Magna Carta feel tends, I admit, to become slightly deflated 
when one is thereafter informed that one is not wanted and must go 
away, On condition that one turns up in the same place the next 
morning at ten of the clock. To be deprived in this careless way 
of the first fine hour of the morning’s work is a distressing experience 
for any writer. There must, I feel sure, exist some good reason for 
this cat-and-mouse policy. After all, no judge can foretell how long 


any given case is likely to last, and if the preceding case runs over 
into the next morning it is obvious that the jury empanelled for its 
successor must be told to go home. I admit, moreover, that the 
sense of wastage occasioned by this dismissal is mitigated by the 
extreme courtesy of the court officials, whose sympathy and con- 
sideration are humane. But it is certainly inconvenient not to know 
in advance how long this duty is to be imposed upon one and which 
of one’s future engagements must be cancelled and which can take 
their chance. I stilled my irritation by the reflection that what for me 
was a mere inconvenience represented for the unhappy litigants a 
crucial and perhaps tragic episode in their lives. It was unseemly to 
feel impatience in such circumstances, and as I boarded my bus 
homewards I repeated to myself the lines in the Rape of the Lock in 
which Pope reproved all jurors who allowed their personal con- 
veniences or appetites to interfere with the slow and scrupulous 
administration of justice. No wretch,I resolved, should hang because 
I wanted to keep a luncheon engagement. Revived by Pope, the 
Magna Carta feel returned 
* * * * 


I have not, as yet, been placed in the dock ; I have only attended 
a trial or a civil action once or twice in my life. Thus when I was 
at last called and found myself sitting with my eleven fellows in the 
jury box I felt as if the whole majesty of the law had descended upon 
me ; I felt important, excited, awed. For those who are interested 
in the quirks and jerks of human conduct, for those who are 
fascinated by the special manner adopted by those who follow an 
esoteric calling, it is in truth a strange experience to sit all day in 
a wooden box and to watch people behaving as they behave. I am 
unaware of the hierarchy of the legal profession, but it was evident 
to me that they were all very much aware of it themselves. The 
manner adopted by the Clerk of the Court was more proprietary 
than the manner of the solicitors’ and barristers’ clerks who hurried 
into the court-room and deposited files upon the desks ; yet they 
also indicated by the familiarity of their movements that, unlike us, 
they were part of the show. The Judge’s attendant who, a few 
minutes before the proceedings opened, came in and placed a cushion 
on his chair did so with a hierophantic gesture by which I was deeply 
moved. There was a noticeable difference between the way in which 
the barristers strolled into the Court and the way the solicitors 
hurried or the witnesses shambled reverently. I was glad to observe 
a slight, although quite comradely, distinction in the relationship 
between the senior and the junior counsel, which recalled to me 
the intricate patterns of intimacy woven in the House of Commons 
between the Ministers, the Under Secretaries, the Parliamentary 
Private Secretaries, the Whips and the back-benchers. Under all 
this apparent nonchalance there seemed to lie a keen sense of status 
and function ; I was enthralled to observe these grades of significance. 
And then the Judge entered and we all bowed deeply to each other 
and Justice loomed. 

* * * * 

To the lawyers present the case before us must have seemed a 
very ordinary piece of litigation ; not sensational and yet not simple 
in the least. But for me, sitting there hour after hour bunched in 
that cloistral room, it seemed that I had been admitted (or perhaps 
conscripted) into a new world. How solemn, how beneficent, I 
felt, are the functions of a juryman! The facts of any case may 
appear simple on paper ; but when one watches the movements of 
the hands and lips of litigants and witnesses one realises that it 1s 
a fine system which provides that the assessment of credibility or 
the reverse should be entrusted to twelve disinterested men and 
women, whose experience of life enables them to differentiate human 
values sensibly. I came away wishing that J had chosen the law as 
my profession. I also might by now be arrayed in scarlet and fur, 
applying all my knowledge and intelligence to the discovery of truth, 
being lucid and benign. But all I could do was to be a juryman ; not 
a bad thing to be. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 

The Wild Duck. By Henrik Ibsen. (St. Martin’s.) 

How satisfying it is to have a first-rate production of Ibsen once 
more available in London—to be able to re-enter for an evening that 
haunted Scandinavian world in which the characters seem far more 
real than one’s companions in the audience, and where the symbolism 
comes as tightly packed as the petals of a folded bud. The strain 
at times is unendurable, but it is profoundly stimulating to peer 
again into Ibsen’s tormented universe—in this case the ocean-bed of 
Hedvig Ekdal—to listen while such entirely acceptable and destruc- 
tive theories as “ the life-lie ” are expounded to one, and to be made 
to undergo an experience as shattering at Hedvig Ekdal’s destruction 
and death. 

The present production of The Wild Duck can hardly be over- 

praised. Mr. Anton Walbrook’s Hjalmar Ekdal is singularly brilliant, 
from his first awkward ingratiating entrance from Mr. Werle’s 
dining-room, to the great wild scene of his collapse. It reminds us 
what a serious stage artist has been too long waylaid in the unexact- 
ing Illyria of the popular film. The Gregers Werle of Mr. Robert 
Harris is a performance perhaps equally accomplished. Coldly 
fanatical, neurotically obsessed by an ideal which has its mandrake 
roots in his own weakness, the young Werle is presented as one of 
those characters who have to worship someone to survive. Miss Fay 
Compton brings a quality of brittle humanity to the part of Hjalmar 
Ekdal’s practical proletarian wife, whose worn common sense and 
power to love are superior to all the cruel theorising of the young 
Werle. A remarkable Swedish actress, Miss Mai Zetterling, acts the 
part of Hedvig Ekdal, giving an amazingly subtle portrait of a girl of 
fourteen, her expression constantly flickering and changing in 
response to situations which she does not wholly understand, her 
sweetness and gaiety making her final suicide all the more horrifying. 
Old Ekdal, whose happiness in the attic forest Mr. Miles Malleson 
makes convincing yet not too pathetic, is one of those alarming Ibsen 
characters—apparently cheerful, providing genial relief from the 
general tension of the play, and yet muttering ominous prophecies 
(to which no one attends) about the power of the forest to get its 
own back. The characters of Dr. Relling and Mrs. Sorby are also 
excellently done, while the décor by the Norwegian painter, Mr. 
Ferdinand Finne, is at once an authentic rendering of Ibsen’s stage 
directions, and a sensitive interpretation of the mood of the play. 
The contrast between Mr. Werle’s comfortable but oppressive 
crimson walls and the lofty, airy studio of Ekdal, in which the chief 
colour is provided by a pale orange lamp glowing against a thread- 
bare blue curtain, is quite admirable, and the two sets are conceived 
in a manner that is poetical as well as painterly. J. P.-H. 
Home is Tomorrow. By J. B. Priestley. (Cambridge.) 
THIs is what used to be called a play of ideas. A lot of them are 
good ideas, but it is not a very good play. U.N.U.T.O. stands for 
the United Nations Undeveloped Territories Organisation, and Sir 
Edward Fortrose, who has joined its staff on retiring from the 
Colonial Office, finds himself responsible for the welfare of Cora- 
bana, a backward island in the Caribbean. His subordinates include 
a temperamental Czech, a cynical Frenchman, a boring Chinese, 
a dull American girl and a half-caste stenographer. There is a 
certain amount of unrequited passion in the air; Lady Fortrose 
(a bitch) is carrying on with a Californian playboy, the dull American 
girl is in love with Sir Edward and the café au lait stenographer 
pines for the Frenchman. But their emotions are scarcely relevant 
to the main parable, in which Mr. Priestley examines pretty 
thoroughly the ideals of internationalism and the difficulties which 
are likely to arise when you try to put them into practice, even on 
the smallest scale. Power politics, big business and a brutish form 
of local patriotism all threaten the starry-eyed experiment on 
Corobana, and when in the end they bring a violent death to 
Sir Edward, it is more from politeness than from conviction that 
we accept the idea that the cause of Unuto will, despite all such 
setbacks, prevail in the end. 

For all its admirable aspirations, Home is Tomorrow is in some 
respects rather a defeatist play. ‘The thesis, implicit in the title, 
that today is a complete washout, that only our grandchildren stand 
any chance of a life worth living, seems to me both rather facile 
and also less constructive than it sounds. Every generation tries, 
in a muddled sort of way and with very limited success, to build 


a brave new world for the next one ; and few generations are denied 
the excuse for thinking their own age to be an especially deplorable 
epoch. But if we get in the habit of post-dating all our hopes, if 
every generation as soon as it takes a knock exclaims “ We’ve had it,” 
and concentrates solely on making arrangements for the happiness 
of its grandchildren, the world will surely be a gloomier place than 
there is any need for it to be. 

Neither the acting nor the production at the Cambridge Theatre 
is particularly distinguished. Mr. Leslie Banks is a tower, but 
rather a stolid tower, of strength, Mr. Cecil Trouncer looms effec- 
tively as the Czech and Miss Irene Worth lends a baleful but 
attractive lustre to the wicked Lady Fortrose. The rest assume 
with varying but never impressive skill the different foreign accents 
demanded of them, and the play moves forward on a tide of dialogue 
which is altogether too explicit and too literary. Home is Tomorrow 
is well below the Priestley standard. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


“Up in Central Park.” (Odeon, Marble Arch)——“ Larceny.” 
(Odeon, Marble Arch.)——“* River Lady.” (New Gallery.) 


IN my review of An Act of Murder last week I applauded Miss 
Geraldine Brooks for her sympathetic interpretation of an incurably 
ill woman, a réle which, in point of fact, she was not playing. Miss 
Brooks must forgive me if I confess that the praise I bestowed upon 
her ‘was destined for Miss Florence Eldridge. This is what is known 
as “a slip,” although in this case it savours more of a glissade. Many 
apologies. 
* 7 7 * 


Though still a little shaken—one’s own stupidity comes as such 
an unpleasant surprise—I think I can safely say that the heroine of 
Up in Central Park is Miss Deanna Durbin. Miss Durbin is in 
very fine voice these days, and Mr. Sigmund Romberg’s music suits 
her down to the larynx. She has one go at an operatic aria, but 
for the rest she is well served by pleasant memorable tunes, the 
lyrics of which, by Miss Dorothy Fields, are above the usual standard. 
Unfortunately the story is below it. For a musical comedy this is 
quite a feat. Still, it doesn’t matter much. Here is Miss Durbin, 
plump as a partridge and inclined, perhaps, to be a bit too ingénue 
in her pork pie hat and crinoline ; here is Mr. Dick Haymes in a 
topper, here Mr. Vincent Price in elegant side whiskers. Here is 
Central Park in the spring or, if you prefer it, in the winter, and 
here are lots of lovely misunderstandings and even lovelier reconcilia- 
tions either of which is liable to melt into music. There is also a 
ballet staged by Miss Helen Tamaris, and a spate of Irish humour 
roguishly but not very lucidly pouring from the lips of Mr. Albert 
Sharpe. It is a pity, I think, that Miss Durbin does not allow 
herself to grow up. The flauntings and foot-stampings that once 
were so endearing are now embarrassing, and what is more they do 
not go with her singing voice which is perfectly mature. All things 
considered, Up in Central Park would be delightful if all the songs 
were telescoped together and one could listen to them with one’s 
eyes shut, but then of course it would not be a film but simply a 
set of gramophone records. Which is not at all a bad idea. 


* 7 * * 


In the same programme at the Odeon there is a film called 
Larceny, with Mr. John Payne, Miss Joan Caulfield, Miss Shelley 
Winters and Mr. Dan Duryea in the principal parts. It tells of how 
a gang of slick racketeers sets out to swindle a young war widow 
by persuading her to invest, through one of its members, in a fake 
war memorial. This is a sleek, glossy affair, well acted, directed and 
photographed and, in spite of the sudden but not unexpected 
triumph of virtue at the end, about as a-moral as they come. Mr. 
Payne’s rotten soul is concealed under layers of such gentlemanlike 
charm, he is so nice and friendly and good, that one almost wants 
him to succeed in his unscrupulous business. Every time he tells 
a lie, and he tells many, he looks desperately sad, and it is hard to 
reconcile his manner with his mode of life. Miss Shelley Winters, 
on the other hand, is out-and-out bad and can be recognised as 
such. Not only is she a blonde and owns a mink coat but she 
screams and scratches. Miss Winters is first-rate, and brings a 
pleasant whiff of the bawdy into a film dedicated to the more genteel 
side of crime. 








630 THE SPECTATOR, 
River Lady is a Technicolor picture concerned with the life and 
hard times of lumber jacks at the turn of the century, and in its 
broad uncomplicated way it is good. There is something refreshing 
in this day of inhibitions, when the secret souls of men are laid bare 
on the psychiatrist’s couch and when nobody is what he seems, to 
meet heroes, heroines, villains and vamps stamped with recognisable 
vices and virtues. The colour is particularly good, and the players, 
Messrs. Dan Duryea and Don Cameron and the Misses Yvonne de 
Carlo and Helena Carter, scowl, grin, plot and simper to the 
approved plan. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


A COMPARATIVELY empty week gives me the opportunity to repair 
what was a serious omission from my last week’s notes. Fortunately 
performances of Verdi’s Simone Boccanegra, which had its first night 
on October 27th, are continuing at Sadler’s Wells, and there should 
be plenty of opportunity of seeing it. No lover of opera should 
miss it. The performance is one of Sadler’s Wells’ best, the pro- 
duction sensible and designed to smooth away for the audience most 
of the difficulties of the involved plot. The general level of singing 
is high. Arnold Matters achieves real tragedy in the title réle, and 
with time he may impart to his performance that quality of heroic 
bigness which is all that it still needs dramatically. Howell Glynne 
looks the part of Fiesco magnificently, and he imparts to his voice 
something of that steely, unrelenting character, and what used to be 
called aristocratic morgue that are Fiesco’s essential traits. James 
Johnston sings his very best as Gabriele Adorno, with a ringing 
and robust passion which reaches a magnificent climax in the first 
scene of Act 2; but he alone suffered, at least on the first night, 
from an unsuccessful costume, more patrician in intention than in 
actual effect. Joyce Gartside, as the only woman in the cast, had her 
voice automatically spot-lighted, and, although it is a pleasant voice 
and she uses it as a musician, it had not the dramatic power or the 
lyrical intensity to stand against such a battery of men’s voices. 
Verdi’s music as we heard it—with his own additions and alterations 
which make it impossible to assign to any one period—seems still 
to me to have a unique character, or perhaps a unique colour-scheme. 
Norman Tucker’s translation and adaptation made a wonderfully 
neat job of the confused plot, and aimed, as so few translations of 
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Don’t be a Magpie with scrap! Don’t let it settle down to 
rust away in the work’s yard. Get on to your scrap merchant to 
get it off the premises. For the sake of the whole national effort 
turn in everything redundant—the sooner it’s in the scrap mer- 
chant’s hands the quicker it can be turned into the tools and 
machines the nation needs. 
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It was not easy to gauge the quality of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra in such a vast space as the Empress Hall, Earls Court, 
where they gave the first of their concerts on November 3rd. Where 
I was sitting the acoustics were not very different from those of the 
Albert Hall, but fine points of performance easily get mislaid even 
there. Bach’s D major Suite sounded excellently balanced, even with 
so large an orchestra ; and the accompaniment of the solo passages 
in Beethoven’s G major piano concerto was beautifully sensitive. 
Dame Myra Hess was the soloist, and the romantic graciousness and 
intimate lyrical feeling which are her great gifts as a pianist (fitting 
her so admirably for Schumann and disqualifying her automatically 
for Mazart) found an ideal scope in this, of all Beethoven’s concertos, 
No one, I think, could have played the slow movement with more 
of the right kind of feeling, and her pianissimo was perfectly clear, 
at least where I was sitting, even in those wide open spaces. 

The gesture of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra in giving the 
large proportion of the proceeds of their English tour to the funds 
of Christian Action has been appreciated by everybody. Except, 
apparently, the Musicians’ Union, who registered a formal protest 
against this generous act. MARTIN Cooper. 


ART 


As though to confound a reference I made a week or two ago to 
the classical nature of his theorems, Ben Nicholson has relented and 
returned to his most lyrical mode. There is scarcely one of the 
recent paintings he is showing at the Lefevre Gallery which is not 
concerned with the objects in his studio, or the landscape outside it. 
Not that he has modified his style, or drawn from this not unfamiliar 
material any intrinsic surprises. Rather might it be said that these 
pictures show him at once at the height of his powers and at his 
most friendly. In the struggle between the claims of representation 
and the organisation of the picture surface, colour, texture and form 
have all fallen into delectable place. Why I should feel happier 
when some element of what remains an essentially abstract com- 
position can be explained away as a piebald jug, or the handle of a 
mug, or a view across a Cornish fishing harbour, I find it hard to 
say. But my feet sense terra firma again and I rejoice. 
* * * . 


Another St. Ives painter, Patric Heron, is exhibiting at the Redfern. 
Since his last show he has grown markedly in strength, and controls 
his matter with increasing sureness. At the same time the devices 
he employs to do so are so unashamedly borrowed from Picasso and 
the more recent work of Braque that it would be premature to 
announce his coming of age. The oil-lamp motif is as dangerous for 
a painter today as the sunflower was fifty years ago, or the moon to 
any of Blake’s circle. Yet it is clear that Heron has a colour sense 
and a breadth of vision and attack, notwithstanding a certain diffuse- 
ness at times. At the same gallery, Ian Fairweather’s idiom is com- 
pounded of an orientalised use of the brush, albeit employed in a 
more impetuous way, in several super-imposed colours of fresco-like 
tone. 

* * * * 

The Italian painter Sironi is seen for the first time at the St. 
George’s Gallery. It is not easy to date, and consequently trace a 
progression through, these pictures. This one has traces of 
De Chirico ; that one of Carra. Another suggests Campigli (who I 
believe studied under Sironi); a fourth, strangely, has a kinship with 
Moore. Perhaps the strongest underlying influence is that, almost 
ubiquitous in modern Italy, of fresco and mosaic, and it is to these 
that Sironi has now turned. Another novelty in London is an 
exhibition of contemporary Turkish painting, which the Arts 
Council has had on circuit in the provinces. This may be seen at 
43 Belgrave Square. 

* * * 


An exceptionally fine exhibition of its kind is that showing some 
of the work of the Royal Designers for Industry at Burlington 
House. A hundred years ago the Royal Society of Arts organised a 
small “pilot” venture to arouse interest in the forthcoming Great 
Exhibition. The R.D.I. suggested that a similar small display 
now might serve to draw attention to the need for good design in 
the South Bank Exhibition of 1951. The result is a first-rate 
example of intelligent, restrained but effective display. From jets 


to White Paper typography, the whole field of design is hinted at. 
n 


Especially notable are the “case histories ” of several products, and 
a section on London Transport. M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE MIRACLE OF MR. TRUMAN 


Sm.—With every other correspondent in this country, I am still trying 
to discover how it is that Harry S. Truman has been able to return to 
Washington not only as President, but as President-elect. Looking back, 
I find it incredible that, with thousands, nav, hundreds of thousands, of 
party workers, political analysts, newspapermen and radio commentators 
keeping “their ears to the ground ” during the pre-election months of 
the campaign, not even a hint, not a whisper from the grass roots to warn 
of the shift of public opinion reached them. Indeed, there was in the 
whole of the United States in the months preceding the election only one 
man who consistently and with conviction predicted a Truman victory— 
und that was Harry S. Truman. 

During the past three years, whenever the administration made a 
blunder, Truman got the blame. Whenever the administration carried 
through something wise and constructive, someone else got the credit 
—Marshall, Forrestal or Baruch, for example. During the Demo- 
cratic nominating convention in July, practically no one, even 
in his own party, had a good word to say for Harry Truman. 
The party bosses canvassed frantically for some more attractive—and 
vote-getting—candidate ; Eisenhower, Douglas, almost anybody except 
Truman. Where the big city machine politicos were not cold, they 
were actively hostile, like Hague of New Jersey. The labour leaders were 
tepid, the Liberals were lukewarm, the rebellious Southerners walked out 
and held a nominating convention of their own. Harry Truman stood his 
ground as titular leader of the party as obstinately as the donkey which 
is its symbol, and in the end they had to nominate him because they 
couldn’t find anyone else. And then Harry Truman went to the people, 
went to the people in the old-fashioned politician’s way, raging up and 
down and back and forth across the country, 31,500 miles of it, damning 
his opponents with bitter vituperation, cursing the Republican-dominated 
80th Congress, flailing at “Wall Street” and “ big business.” “I’m 
going to give ’em hell,” he said in Washington at the outset of his cam- 
paign. And he did. And while he was “ giving ’em hell,” he also did not 
forget the old-fashioned American political tradition of giving promises 
in exchange for votes. He promised the farmers support of farm prices ; 
he promised housewives reduction in food-prices ; he promised labour 
the repeal of the Taft-Hartley law ; he promised the homeless more hous- 
ing ; he promised Liberals a continuation of New Deal social reforms ; he 
promised everyone a continuation of a firm policy towards Russia and 
towards Communism. And he did it alone. Hardly another effective 
voice was heard in his support throughout the whole campaign. 

And so Harry Truman came to the chill November dawn of Election 
Day alone, and alone still convinced that he would win. The night 
before the gamblers, the smart-money men who never bet except on a 
certainty, were giving odds of 18 to 1 against him. And practically every- 
body in the United States except Harry Truman was convinced he hadn’t 
1 dog’s chance. Twenty-eight hours later Harry Truman received a 
telegram from his chief opponent, from the man who everybody had 
said “ couldn’t lose.” The telegram read: “ My heartiest congratulations 
on your election. . . . I urge all Americans to unite behind you in support 
of every effort to keep our nation strong and free and to establish peace 
in the world.” He was still the same Harry Truman, but in those 
twenty-eight short hours the American people had made him the most 
powerful politician in the United States and possibly in the world. As 
he Washington columnists, the Alsops, put it: “President Truman 
returns to the White House owing no individual anything except grudges.’ 
In the popular voting he had secured a decisive plurality of 2,500,000 

over his Republican opponent ; he came, in fact, within 100,000 
of surpassing the total of the votes for the Republican candidate and for 
the dissident wings of his own party added together. He had seen the 
vote for his bitterest political enemy, Henry Wallace, shrink from a once- 
estimated 10 miilion to a mere million-odd (hard tidings for the Kremlin, 
that figure). By his efforts he had helped to swing the Senate from a 
Republican majority of six to a Democratic majority of twelve, the House 
of Representatives from a Republican majority of fifty-eight to a 
Democratic majority of eighty-six, thus assuring his administration of 
solid support in both Houses of Congress for the next two years at least. 

There will be columns upon columns, volumes upon volumes, written 
to try to explain the causes of, and the reasons for, this astonishing result. 
But to me the causes and reasons are of complete unimportance beside 
the simple, hard, unalterable fact that the American people have. chosen 
Harry S. Truman to be the President of the United States for the next 
four incalculable years, with all the consequences to the United States and 
to the world that may follow from the fact.—Yours, &c., 

Tomkins Cove, New York. EDWARD MONTGOMERY. 
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THE EDITOR 


JONES v. HULTON 


Sir,—Lady Artemus-Jones makes an important point about Jones v. 
Hulton, and it is often overlooked. Mr. (as he then was) Artemus Jones 
had been a contributor to the defendants’ papers for twelve years, and his 
name was perfectly well known in the office. The reports mention that the 
late Mr. Edward Hulton, the defendants’ managing director, had noticed 
the name, and “ was rather surprised ” at the appearance of Artemus Jones 
in the article. The late Lord Hewart, who was of counsel in the case 
in all its three stages, once told me that the matter went much farther 
than that. The plaintiffs advisers had reason to believe—though I 
cannot say whether they proved it at the trial—that responsible persons 
in the office had not only been “rather surprised” at the use of the 
name, but had thought it would be a great joke if the respectable 
Artemus appeared in a disreputable, fictiona] form! 

It must certainly have been on the ground of recklessness, or worse, 
that the jury awarded the heavy sum of £1,750 damages, even though 
the defendants had published an apology. In the Court of Appeal Lord 
Justice Farwell seems to have based his decision principally on the 
negligence of the defendants, and his judgement was expressly approved 
by two of the four members of the House of Lords. A number of 
text-bock writers have inclined to the view that the decision in the 
House of Lords really turned on the defendants’ negligence. At all 
events, it seems fairly certain that it was for this reason that the superior 
courts refused to send the case back for a new trial on the ground of 
excessive damages. Another reason was given by the Lord Chancellor 
Lord Loreburn) which ought to be a warning to journalists. It was that 
“the jury were entitled to say this kind of article is to be condemned.” 
Would that more juries had so dealt with more gossip-writers! 

The perils of authorship and the effects of “ unintentional” libel 
are sometimes startling indeed. Most people have now forgotten 
Pinero’s The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, but it was one of his more 
“daring” plays, because, in the scéne da faire, the free-thinking Mrs, 
Ebbsmith, to show the sincerity of her atheistical convictions, casts a 
Bible into the fire (only to pluck it out again in swift repentance). Soon 
after the play was produced, a stranger wrote to the dramatist saying 
that she was, so far as she knew, the only person in England named 
Ebbsmith, and she was deeply hurt at being held up to public ridicule, 
hatred and contempt. Pinero (so the story goes) replied with the utmost 
contrition, explaining that he had thought to have chosen an absolutely 
safe name, since he had invented it as the converse of a name which he 
had come across and which had stuck in his mind—viz., Flood-Jones. 
The aggrieved lady, however, was so dissatisfied with the explanation 
that she incontinently committed suicide. It must remain matter for 
speculation whether she ever was Mrs. Ebbsmith except in her own 
disordered imagination. “I tell the tale as ‘twas told to me,” and cannot 
vouch for it. Perhaps somebody else can?—Yours faithfully, 

Rhodes House, Oxford. C. K. ALLEN. 


A LIBERAL’S POINT OF VIEW 


S1ir,—As a fellow Liberal I have much sympathy with what Mr. Clive 
Bell writes, and were the general election to take place this year I might 
think him not unrealistic; but we do not anticipate one for about 
eighteen months and by then many stresses will have made themselves 
felt and it is their effect that we have to gauge. I am not a prophet, 
but I do not think that the Conservatives can possibly win the next 
election, even with the help of the Liberals and the Steel Bill. All the 
evidence of the by-elections is against them, their record in this Parliament 
is not inspiring and before the war it was deplorable. During the war 
they were only saved from ignominious extinction by Mr. Churchill 
generously agreeing to lead the party that had consistently snubbed 
him, and teday many Conservatives chafe under his leadership. ‘The 
average working man and woman, who have the majority of votes, have 
not forgotten these things and they will not be duped. 

On the other hand this Government has brought the people many of 
the things they wished for, but an increasing number of people are 
beginning to realise that these benefits have been procured by dissipating 
the capital of the country and mortgaging its future. E.R.P. and Sir 
Stafford Cripps are veiling the danger ahead, but as 1952 approaches 
awareness of it will grow and people will begin to see more clearly that 
the party that claimed to face the future and to have a plan had, in fact, 
no other plan than to distribute the assets so carefully husbanded for a 
century and face the future bankrupt and well nigh defenceless. 

Even in these circumstances people will not vote Conservative, and if 
they did the result might well be catastrophic from internal strife and 
external crisis, in both of which situations the Tories have proved 
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themselves nerveless and incapable. 
in which people may well turn to 


They are, howev circumstances 
hose who have the same social aims 
as Labour but have steadily foretold the disaster (economic and personal) 
that would inevitably follow its naive ideas of direct ac As a doctor, 
I am a Liberal because even in eclipse the party has always tried to make 


i 
an 












prescribe a suitable remedy (even though another 


to palm it off as its 







Some may th j for the reasons I have 
given I believe t by the next election many more than the present 
14 per cent. will support the Liberal Party, and the liberal-minded 
Conservatives will help their cause y better by rallying 
to the Liberal banner than by tryi to filch support for a party that 
cannot possibly win. In the same way many liberal-minded Labour voters 
may well come to look on the Liberals as the only possible escape from 

abyss to which their left wing is dragging them. I wish that, like 
some of my friends, I could, as Mr. Bell suggests, anticipate a Liberal 
Government next time. At present I cannot, but I do see a very great 
chance that a revived Liberal Party may save the country from Socialist 
disaster or Conservative catastrophe. Nor can I see any other hope.— 
Y« urs faithfully, W. N. Leak. 
Dingle House, Winsford, Cheshire. 


SOCIALISM AND LIBERTY 


—Mr. Hudson’s views on socialism are his own affair, but in his 
comments on my book, The Triple Challenge, in your columns last 
week, he makes a charge against me person 
s© serious that I cannot let it pass. 











lly, at once so reckless and 
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FINANCIAL ADVANTAGE 


It is difficult at the present time, to find investments which 
offer the advantages of a high degree of convenience, with a 
good return in interest. | 
PRIVATE INVESTMENTS 

The Co-operative Permanent Building Society can accept 
investments up to £5,000. Interest is paid at the rate of 2% 
per annum with the Society meeting the liability for income 
tax—a yield equal to {3.12.9 where tax at the full standard 
rate has to be paid. Invested monies are secured by first 
mortgages mainly on private houses: capital suffers no 
fluctuation in value and is released on reasonable notice. | 

This service is of value to private investors, and to pro- 

fessional men who have the responsibility of advising their 
clients on financial matters. 


COMPANY INVESTMENTS 


Facilities are available also for the investment of Company 
funds on advantageous terms in the form of loans fixed for 
varying periods according to mutual agreement. The limit 
of £5, does not apply in such cases. 
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interesting to have a record of our terms and a copy of our 
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against a political writer. . Not only would it mean, if it were believed 
that after devoting the major part of my political life to opposition 1 
the Fascis st | ane Communist doctrines of government by compulsion and 
physical force a had now, in this, the most fundamenta 
world Bows ansferred to e totalitarian side, but 
advocated—or threatened—the use of physical force ag 
ocialism in this country. I find it difficult to conceive 








issue in the 









which, if it were accepted, would be more damaging, and 
m nation, and which would more justly deserve the t 
dislike of all those to whom my writings on political have been 








, I think, necessary for me to say that there is not one word of 
truth in Mr. Hudson’s allegation. Indeed, at least two chapters in The 
Triple Challenge are devoted to attacking both politically and morally 
the totalitarian doctrine of compulsion and to expressing my conviction 
that the democratic principles of toleration and freedom of opposition 
represent absolute values which must be maintained and defended at 
all costs. But the reckless nature of Mr. Hudson’s charges does not reduce 
their seriousness when they are published in a journal rightly so influential 
and se widely read as The Spectator. I must ask him therefore to sub- 
Stantiate them without delay—which is impossible—or apologise.—Yours 
faithfully FRANCIS WILLIAMS. 


42 Gordon Square, W.C.1 
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GLOOM ABOUT BOOKS 


SimrR,—On Friday evening (November 5th) I read in The Spectator 
Geol ffrey Faber’s article A Critical Moment. On Saturday morning 
November 6th) I read a leading article in The Manchester Guardian on 
The Book Trade, and on Sunday (November 7th) in The Sunday Times 
Books for the University, by the president of the Publishers’ Association. 
pondered over these three articles, I wonder what is the 
he book trade? If you consulted the following, among 
I Jonathan ( 
iam Heinen 
. Oxf ford Uni 
TB 






sity — 













nothing of the “ mass production ” f 








retail booksellers in this 
y wi e interested in good books will agree that there are 
ry few really able and competent booksellers—personally, I can think 
a dozen) if they feel that the trade in books is in a critical con- 
Of course, authors, publishers and booksellers are going through 
very difficult times, but so are all of us in this country. An example of 
the particular difficulties that the book world has to face is the fact that 
one well-known paper has had to refuse all publishers’ advertisements. 





To sum up, I do not think that any service is being done to letters 
by emphasising and, as I think, exaggerating the difficulties, and ignoring 
the enormous increase of interest in the reading of good books. Surely 
the crux of the matter is that a good book will appeal today to a larger 
public in this country than ever before, but that a book that has no genuin 
reason for existence is liable to be ignored—as it ought to be.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, ANOTHER PUBLISHER. 





BRITISH STUDENTS IN FLORENCE 


%,—May I approach your readers with an accc unt t of what the British 
Institute in Florence is doing, under great difficulties, to present an 
ir ige, literature, history and institutions to the i 
student world ? his Institute has been in existence since 1917, when a 
small group of men who believed in such things, including John Buct 
y Newbolt and C. F. G. Masterman, asaineia the Fe 
Office to spend a little money on what is now called cultural propag 
took root and flourished among Italian students from 
age of seventeen upwards, but the British public was slow to take up 
were a pioneer body in those days, but never did I undert 
uill task as that of trying | to get endowments for this Ins 
when the Government of the day, having sent our Ambassador to Flore 





account oO! 





















promise permanence and a subsid dy for their new child, went back on 
the promise three years later and left the Institute in the air as soon as 
the Geddes axe got to work. 
raised about £35,000 


After much toil the committee in London 
as an endowment, and this was sufficient, when 
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converted into lire, to maintain a small but active centre pf English stud 
whose diploma soon acquired a high moral value in Italy. Salaries were, 
low, and only when the British Council arose in 1935 did our 


however, 
ne 
lighter. From that year till Mussolini’s declaration of war 


task become 





in 1940 the Institute prospered exceedingly, and its students made a 
laree contribution by their fees towards the basic expenses. It is housed 
in the splendid = Palazzo Antinori, where it uses the whole palace 

round floor and the attics. So catastrophic, however, has the 


the lira become since 1940 that it is hard to 
soth ends meet the reopening, and we could not do it at all 
some British support. At this moment, moreover, the British 
Council has suffered a fresh squeeze by the Treasury, and enterprises like 
the British Institute in Florence are the obvious victims. Our subsidy 
public funds has just been halved, while at the same moment rents 
are being decontrolled in Italy and the cost of living continues to rise. 





devaluation of 


J since 





without 


from 


In the meantime, we have, this summer, been developing a scheme 
which we started on a small scale last year—that of sending out a limited 
number of British students to spend a fortnight in Florence during 
September as guests of the Institute. They pay their own expenses, 


except that this year we have been able to give, on a tutor’s recom- 
mendation, twenty-two travel grants not exceeding £15 to those who 


could not otherwise have made the journey. The Ministry of Education 
co-operated with us by recognising the scheme as an “organised course 
of study abroad” and by giving grants of their own to about forty addi- 
tional students. This enabled us to send out a total number of 94 British 
students to make their first acquaintance with Italy. The Institute pro- 
vided a fine library, a reading room, a first-rate lecturer and an efficient 
staff to help them, and the letters received since their return show how 
ntensely the enterprise was appreciated. But how can it ever be repeated 
unless the Institute regains its old stability ? It needs a fresh endowment 
of £10,000, or else all this will continue to be at the mercy of every wind 
that blows across the field on which we have worked for 
Sir, yours, &c., JANET TREVELYAN, 

Hon. Treasurer, British Institute of Florence. 
£e, Trinity College, 


of economy 
thirty years —I am, 
The Master’s Lod, Cambridge. 


SENOR M. MOVES SOUTH 








Sm,—W I ence to Dr. Allen’s letter in The Spectator of August 6th, 
Iam wv 1 to say that last month I also received a letter from Senor M.. 
guite correctly addressed, asking me to proceed to Mexico to help him to 


save the sum hes $449,000 which is in bank bills hidden in a trunk that 
s deposited in a customs house in the United States. You will note that 
hile Senor M? s English correspondents are to share in $375,000 I am 
to be the fortunate sharer in $449,000, presumably because I would have 
farther , as “my” trunk is in the U.S.A. This letter reminds 
me of the “ Spanish Prisoner ” swindle in the days of my youth. 


to travel 


The Melbourne Age had a paragraph referring to Sefior M.’s letter, 
ar I have not heard of anyone else out here being “ honoured.” 
As our famous Melbourne Cup race is run tomorrow, I have taken a ticket 
in Tattersall’s Sweep, with probably a greater chance of winning some 
cash than if I went dollar hunting in Mexico.—Yours faithfully, 


but so f 











6 Marne Street, South Yarra, Melbourne. J. H. BRucHE. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


IN looking over the many volumes of the works of Richard Jefferies on 


the eve of his centenary (he was born at Coate Farm, Wiltshire, on 
November 6th, 1848), I found that I had to redress an old verdict. I had 


mysticism grew in him as his bodily strength gave way ; 
but it is clear that The Story of My Heart, that strange mystic confession 
is in essence the product of his very young days. Like the 

who fell into 2 mystic ecstasy at the presence of a sunset 
feries went through much the same gradations as Words- 
worth. Youth was the more mystic period, becoming a background to 
precise and preciser observation and thought. It is generally agreed 
among the critics that neither Hudson nor Jefferies was endowed with 
lities, or indeed interests, which go to the making of a novelist. They 
are harvesters of the eye, and Jefferies had peculiarly good sight, as Hudson 
had an exceptionally delicate and retentive sense of hearing. In general, 
I would subscribe to the judgement, with one exception. Jefferies wrote 
Amaryllis at the Fair late in life from recollections of childhood, It is 
perhaps hardly a novel, but it is a wholly successful study for a novel. 
It is simple, vivid and close to the earth. Apples, beer and potatoes take 
the place of mysticism ; and the picture of the life of the farm, as of the 
farmer and his wife, Jefferies’ father and mother, is wholly persuasive, 2s 
clear and real as the straight account of that other Wiltshire farmer and 
father, given by Mr. Street in Farmer’s Glory. It is perhaps evidence 
of the growth of the cult of the open air, as a protest against the excesses 
of the urban mind, that Jefferies’ reputation, not to say his circula¥on, 
has had a strong revival. 


thought that 





young Hudson, 
in his youth, Jef 
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“ Swallow Swallow ”’ 

divided for most country date of the departure 
of the swallows, though the division is not abrupt and the date varies 
a good deal. More obviously, I think, than any other species they cling 
longest to the South-West Coast. Devon and Cornwall are the scenes 
of their last flocks, though odd birds may appear elsewhere. This autumn, 
as a Cornish Rector informs me, he watched a flight of some forty young 
swallows wheeling and returning to the telegraph wires on November 
a very late date. The birds bred well this year. Even three successive 
broods have been recorded, and all the young were not ready for a 
three-thousand-mile flight at the normal date. What happens to these 
later broods is an old question ; but at least we know—and it is one of 
the many mysteries of migrationp—that young birds do not need the 
guidance of the old. Young cuckoos, for example, usually emigrate in 
youth bands at a different date from the old birds. They are led by 
influences never yet discovered, though claims to certain electro-magnetic 
forces have been dogmatically alleged. 


The year is d ymen by the 
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Logs to Burn 

I have been asked for the author’s name of a well-known doggerel verse 
on the virtues of various woods for the winter fire. The large number of 
different versions would suggest that the rhymes are traditional and have 
been altered again and again by local poets, so to call them. The oldest 
are certainly old. The particular version for which the author’s name 
is required (by an anthologist) has, I think, a new introduction. It 
begins thus: 


11 


“Logs to burn; logs to burn; 
Logs to save the coal a turn”; 

and utters a warning, very necessary today, against the specious claims 
of the seller. However, although the versions vary a good deal, there is 
very general agreement on the relative merit of this and that species. 
They conclude with an ardent admiration for ash log as the perfect fuel 
without qualification; whether “green or old,” they are “worth their 
weight in gold.” With equal agreement elm is condemned—wrongly as 
I hold—along with chestrut. The real truth about elm is that it is 
peculiarly conservative of its sap, and therefore must be much split and 
long dried, when even its running roots burr htly 





well and brightly. 


In the Garden . 
No man itself so kindly as the autumn leaves, an 
those great tillers of the 


; 
spreacs 











fall at or t the dates when worms, soil, 
are most active (as you may see on any golf course, where now worm- 
killer is be lavishly on the brown greens). Now, the wv 
delight in the stalks. I have, for example, seen a patch 
grou nd fai tling with the vertical stalks of Virginia creeper. I 





results follow the immediate spreading of 
Apropos, the zealots € the no-digging 
ce treatment by committing the 


W. Beacn THOMAS. 


cannot but th that good 
leaves on the beds, even of rose 
campaign justify their purely surf 
of humus-making to the worms. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Butler Approached 


By P. N. Furbank. (Cambridge University Press. 6s.) 





Samuel Butler. 


SAMUEL BUTLER believed in Fame and in the continuance of a man’s 
personality after death through his work and through the comments 
made on him by other men. Posthumous life, he would argue, is the 
cal life and the only immortality. He affected to be indifferent to 
the quality of that immortality ; to be remembered, favourably or 
unfavourably, was his hope. Although his books had not sold well, 
he anticipated that books would be written about him, and he has 
been right. Here is another of them. If the sad Stygian shore in 
which he disbelieved exists, if there are Elysian fields, and if, seated 
in them, he pays attention to what is published on earth, what will 
he think of Mr Furbank’s acute and subtle study? Will he be 
indifferent to it? Well, he will certainly grumble at its being called 
Samuel Butler. He will complain—and when he complains it is at 
some length—that Mr. Furbank gives no connected account of his life, 
and does not directly discuss his two major works ; that his approach 
is incidental and arbitrary. The first two chapters duly enquire into 
the nagure of his genius and its limitations, and the third examines 
his writings on evolution. But the four remaining chapters are quite 
short: Miss Savage, Erewhon Revisited, Family Relations and the 
Butler relics, and all is over. The reader is obliged to share Butler’s 
disappointment here. Mr. Furbank is well qualified to write a full- 
length book on this fascinating author. Perhaps one day he may care 
to do this and silence a groaning ghost. 

Unfortunately the younger generation, to which he belongs, do 
not care for Butler much. There are good reasons for this. Butler 
believed in tolerance and compromise, and they have not worked. 
He denounced Victorianism, and Victorianism is, at this safe distance, 
attractive and fashionable. He revolted against home-life, but where 
today are the homes? He was a materialist who believed in invest- 
ments, and materialists today do not believe in investments. He 
was dingy, demure, cranky; he indulged in private jokes which 
became serious because he had laughed at them ; his belief that the 
Odyssey was written by a lady in Western Sicily must surely have 
started as a joke. While willing enough to lay down the law, he 
declines to inspire. He provides no remedy against modern despair 
and no encouragement for modern idealism. Mr. Furbank admires 
his courage and integrity and originality, and enjoys his sharpness 
and.his foolery. But he feels that something is fundamentally wrong, 
and his final analysis is in terms of disease: “His life should be 
seen as a sharp heroic resistance to a nearly mortal illness, followed 
by a restoration to an inevitably low and never quite secure state of 
health.” 

That “illness” was his quarrel with his father and with all his 
father represented. ‘The analysis is worked out with the help of 
contemporary psychology. There is a guilt-complex, connected with 
his parricidal victory. There is a second complex, in which he 
identifies himself with the Sire, and does penance before the Child 
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whom he hag vicariously wronged. Mr. Furbank ascribes to this 
second complex those shy-making scenes in Erewhon Revisited 
where Higgs meets his son George and asks his pardon. He js 
devastating about these scenes, and the Lad in literature generally 
He quotes an almost unbearable poem by Hopkins, and he points 
out that throughout his life Butler tended to be sentimental about 
young people and to exaggerate their importance. Might there not 
be an alternative explanation for such sentimentality ? The possi- 
bility is not considered, and the analysis severely relies upon guilt- 
complexes alone. 

What is so admirable about Mr. Furbank is the respect he pays 
to style. He uses it as a detector. When a man is argumentative 
and not sure of his argument, his English usually becomes apologetic 
or aggressive. Butler had detected this in Mr. Spurgeon when he 
prayed God to remove our rulers “as soon as possible.” Mr. Furbank 
notes it in Butler and in his opponent, Darwin. He points out that 
they sometimes feel what they do not say, and he tracks down the 
discrepancy by observing some over-emphasis or literary falsity jn 
what they do say. He has this detective power because he is 
interested in style for its own sake, and particularly in accurate 
observations vividly expressed. Butler shared that interest, and 
Mr. Furbank believes that his precise impressions of detail, his sharp 
individual sentences, are the chief sources of his genius and the best 
evidence for his hedonism. 

On the whole, his judgments are excellent—though he has been 
over-impressed by a cross-patch of a book which came out some 
years ago, The Earnest Atheist, by Malcolm Muggeridge. This is 
an attack on Butler’s fame and on his friends, particularly on Festing 
Jones—an attack so disgruntled and so persistent that it may well 
be the result of a guilt-complex. The Earnest Atheist is not helpful 
as a guide to Butler, or even as a warning against him, and Mr. 
Furbank’s deference to it has sometimes pulled his own valuable 
criticisms out of shape. E. M. Forster. 


The Swiss Example 


La Constitution Fédérale de la Suisse. Par William E. Rappard. (4 la 

Baconnitre 25 fr.) 

Collective Security in Swiss Experience. 

(Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 

OF the two volumes in which Professor Rappard’s tireless industry 
and exhaustive knowledge of everything concerning his native 
country has found recent expression the larger, a detailed study otf 
the Swiss constitution of 1848 as modified by the extensive revision 
of 1874, is, by reason of its size, price and the difficulty of obtaining 
foreign books at all under present conditions, likely to appeal mainly 
to students of Swiss institutions in themselves or of Switzerland as 
an example (according to Lord Bryce—the best example existing 
of democracy in its purest form and at its highest development. In 
that field it is likely to establish itself quickly and to remain long 
the classic authority. 

The study of Collective Security is of a different order. It arose 
out of a series of lectures delivered at Oxford ; their expansion into 
this volume at the instigation of so ardent an apostle of federal 
union as Mr. Lionel Curtis might suggest preconceptions about 
Switzerland’s long progress from the treaties of alliance between the 
Forest States in 1291 to the full federation of the Constitution of 
1848. But Professor Rappard, of course, is much too sincere a 
historian to mould facts to fit a theory. On that point one sentence 
in his last chapter is decisive: 

“It must be admitted that the lesson taught by the experiments 
in collective security, such as it was practised for five centuries 
by the Swiss cantons, is so ambiguous and equivocal as to be 
internationally unconvincing.” 

The five centuries run from the Rutli Pact of 1291 to 1798, when the 
sequelae of the French Revolution spilled over into Switzerland. 
From then for another half-century, till the 1848 settlement, condi- 
tions were too flyid and precarious to justify any firm conclusions. 

Two circumstances necessarily limit the value of Switzerland as 
an object-lesson. One is the protection of her mountains, which 
has enabled her to maintain a political neutrality even with war 
round all her frontiers ; the other the perpetual, if- latent, hostility 
between her Protestant and Catholic cantons through centuries when 
religious differences were far more acute than they are anywhere in 
Europe today. For the purposes of this, or any similar study, the 


By William E. Rappard. 


effective period is that beginning in 1513, when the number of 


cantons had risen to 13, a figure at which they stood till Napoleon’s 
invasion in 1798. Through these centuries there is no Helvetic 
Confederation and no Swiss Army, only a Diet in which the 
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_Dr . Barry's New Book 


RECOVERY 
OF MAN 


By 
F. R. BARRY 
Bishop of Southwell 








Reactions in theology are always too violent, 
and this is true of the current movement 
away from the Liberal tradition. Dr. Barry 
calls a halt. The contribution of the humani- 
ties to Christianity must no more be neglected 
than that of religion to the humanities. It is 
in their fruitful union that a solution to the 
world’s present problems must be sought. 
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THE ROAD TO STRATFORD 
FRANk O'CONNOR 

4 critical study of Shakespeare by the liveliest and 

Mr. O’Connor 


the man with 
intelligent and 





inost powerlyl Irish writer of our day. 
has evoked the figure 


skill and sympathy. 


ol Shakespeare 
A provocative, 


very human book with something for everyone, 


7s. 6d. 
The Latest Fiction 
TREVANNION by L. A. G. Strong 
“ The whole book is a delight.” Spectator, 10s, 6d. 


THE ANGRY WIFE 
An absorbing tale of the 
War by the author of The Townsman. 

SHY LEOPARDESS by Leslie Barringer 
A medieval romance by the author of Joris of the Rock, etc. 

12s, 6d. 


by John Sedges 
aftermath of the American Civil 
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TIME FOR TEA by John Coates 


An intriguing murder mystery story by a new writer. 9s, 6d. 
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BRITISH GUIANA AND BRITISH 
HONDURAS 


Report of the Settlement Commission. A study of the way in 
which these territories can aid in the problem of over-population 
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RELIGION AND CULTURE 


By Christopher Dawson 
10/6 net 
he assumes the truth and {mportance of religion, defined 
as ‘hum: in relation with superhuman reality’ and in a series of 
lectures of an historical character shows how impossible it is to 
understand the evolution of culture if religion is ignored or 
belittled ..., The book will delight the anthropologist and 
student of the science of comparative religion,” 
Manchester Guardian 


FACE OF THE SAINTS 
By Wilhelm Schamoni 


21/- net 


“*“When we think of what the Saints are ... it must seem a 
worth-while task to endeavour to show forth the true likeness of 
these outstanding personalities through portraits that faithfully 
preserve their outward seeming and inward essence . This 
is the inspiring objective which Dr. Wilhelm Schamoni has set 
before’ him and triumphantly achieved in the beautiful book 
Messrs. Sheed and Ward have made available for wider circles 
than his German countrymen.” Irish Independent 
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10/6 net 
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you will forget to do this and you will thus queer the pitch of 
subsequent readers-between-the-sheets in that particular guest 
room,” Huddersfield Examiner 
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13 independent and sovereign cantons, linked by a network 
of alliances with one another, make ad hoc military arrangements 
whenever a particular external danger arises. Professor Rappard 
quotes extensively from the documents recording total or partial 
agreement about military contingents and financial contributions, 
culminating in the Pact of 1815, which after the overthrow of 
Napoleon re-established a loose confederation, in which a national 
army was the chief centralising factor. 

All this is, as Professor Rappard says, “ internationally unconvinc- 
ing” ; none the less it is very like a laboratory experiment of which 
the United Nations, with similar problems to face on a scale some five 
hundred times greater, might take notice. Professor Rappard himself 
is a convinced federalist, convinced largely by the experience of his 
country. “Can there be for contemporary mankind,” he asks a 
little dramatically in his closing sentence, “ any other alternative to 
misery, internecine anarchy, dictatorship and collective suicide ? ” 
The answer surely is that there can. Confederation may well prove 
more flexible and practical than federation. Latin America, its 
various States now linked together with their northern neighbours 
in a Pan-American Union which falls far short even of confederation, 
provides instructive evidence of that. Switzerland’s particular 
experience must be held “internationally unconvincing” here too. 

Witson Harris. 


Aubrey Beardsley 
The Best of Beardsley. Collected and edited by R. A. Walker. (The 
Bodley Head. 25s.) 

AUBREY BEARDSLEY died fifty years ago, at the age of twenty-six. He 
was already a legendary figure before his death, and the amazing 
success with which his drawings epitomised the "nineties has ensured 
the perpetuation of his legend. Mr. R. A. Walker, the editor of the 
present volume, has done much in the intervening period to provide 
a solid background for it. He has been indefatigable in his publica- 
tion of hitherto unpublished drawings and in the unearthing of 
hitherto buried facts. His greatest single contribution has no 
doubt been the extremely important volume of Beardsley’s 
Letters to Smithers, which he published in 1937. And now, for the 
fiftieth anniversary of Beardsley’s death, he has compiled and intro- 
duced a handsome book of almost 150 reproductions, covering (with 
the exception of juvenilia and the Morte d’Arthur drawings) practi- 
cally the whole of Beardsley’s oeuvre. The series opens with a 
selection of the illustrations for Wilde’s Salome—including some 
which were suppressed, or altered in publication; it includes a 
generous quantity of individual drawings from The Yellow Book and 
The Savoy and the majority of the illustrations to The Rape of the 
Lock and Volpone ; as well as these there is a large number of book- 
plates, cover-designs, chapter-headings and other more fugitive pieces. 

Superficially Beardsley’s art offers few mysteries. His quality of 
line and the immensely skilful disposition of his masses have always 
been admired, though Roger Fry (in an article which acts as a 
healthy corrective to some of the more exaggerated praises by his 
adulators) criticised the former for an essential meanness, a 
mesquinerie. And there seems to be some truth in this criticism. 
It is in fact the combination of an extreme of elegance in performance 
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with the eroticism or even depravity of his subject-matter that gives 
to his work its very individual quality ; the combination that reached 
its logical conclusion in the privately printed illustrations to 
Lysistrata. One has only to have seen the Lysistrata drawings to 
realise that nearly everything else that he did was merely a cloak and 
a disguise for his true intentions. However, in spite of an over- 
refinement which amounts at times to littleness, a great deal remains 
which must continue to excite admiration. Beardsley’s astonishing 
fertility of invention and his intense seriousness, as well as the means 
which he adopted to express them, win for him a genuine, if minor, 
status. His virtues and his vices were essentially those of his age. 
Mr. Walker’s introductory essay and his notes to the illustrations 
are a testimony to his devoted study. While not attempting a detailed 
biographical sketch, he says a very great deal that is important to an 
understanding of Beardsley’s life. It is perhaps characteristic of 
Beardsley’s art that one either likes it inordinately or not at all ; Mr, 
Walker is usually skilful in avoiding the hyperbole of the addict, 
though occasionally he is betrayed into a minor extravagance of praise 
which may raise the eyebrows of the less devout. On the whole, 
however, he is a balanced guide, and his book is the most compre- 
hensive introduction to its subject that is now in print. The frontis- 
piece reproduces a superb photograph of Beardsley by Frederick 
Hollyer. JONATHAN Mayne. 


° 
The Gouzenko Affair 
This Was My Choice. By Igor Gouzenko. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
10s. 6d.) 

It has always been difficult for Western observers to describe Russia 
in terms which are acceptable, or even comprehensible, to the millions 
who have never visited the country. These men, from the Marquis 
de Custine to Mr. Paul Winterton, must all, at one time or another, 
have experienced the frustration of realising the virtual impossibility 
of conveying an accurate picture of what they have seen, and felt 
within themselves the growing doubts of the validity of their own 
impressions, as time separates them from their experiences, and 
blurs the outlines of memory. 

Since the Great Purges of 1934 to 1938, the Soviet Union has been 
portrayed, at infrequent intervals, on a new kind of canvas, by 
Russians who have decided, for one reason or another, to desert their 
country and its régime, and to throw themselves on the mercy of the 
West. The latest of these pictures, and one of the least satisfactory, 
is found in This Was My Choice, described as the “ dramatic auto- 
biography ” of Igor Gouzenko, the cipher clerk of the former Soviet 
Military Attaché in Ottawa, who crossed his Rubicon on the evening 
of September §th, 1945. It is a curious book, its good points marred 
by the banalities which are fast becoming a standard feature of this 
kind of literature, and which are probably “required writing” for 
American and Canadian editors, with an eye on the insatiable trans- 
atlantic demand for tabloid revelations about the Soviet Union. We 
read that “as a rule, the head of the local trade union is an agent 
of the N.K.V.D., which is rather shrewd business,” and about the 
part played in the Purges by “Stanov (sic), a member of the 
Politburo.” The author repeats the anecdote, dating back many years, 
about the wife of a Soviet official who found that the frock she was 
wearing at a reception, just brought to her by her husband from 
abroad, was in reality a nightgown. 

Gouzenko’s story of life in Russia is of almost unrelieved drabness, 
of senseless cruelty and bitter oppression, which would carry greater 
conviction if it were not set against such things as the cutlery in a 
Canadian dining-car, and the row of automobiles outside a Canadian 
factory, to illustrate the “freedom and happiness” of the way of 
life to which he has been converted. The disjointed story gives a 
shadowy impression of its author as a pale, frightened product of 
Soviet political regimentation who, but for his intelligent wife, could 
not conceivably have screwed up his courage to the point of taking 
the step he did. The best parts of the book describe the personal 
relationships within the Soviet Embassy in Ottawa during the latter 
part of the war, and in particular those of the Military Attaché and 
his staff. Colonel Zabotin is one of the few figures which stand 
out with any clarity, a fine type of Russian soldier, doing an 
unpleasant duty to the best of his ability, whose innate decency 
made him oblivious to the intrigues of his subordinates against his 
authority. Of the descriptions of life in the Soviet Union, the best 
is the account of the panic which set in in Moscow as the German 
advance approached ‘the city in the autumn of 1941, and Gouzenko 
has some interesting remarks to make about the continuing anti- 
Semitism of the mass of the Russian people. The last chapters are 
largely a repetition of material previously laid before the Canadian 
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ITALY AND ITALIANS 


Count Carlo Sforza 


“Count Sforza is intimately familiar with the history and the literature 
of his country, and he well knows how to interpret both to the English- 
speaking world.” Elizabeth Wiskemann in The Spectator. 

12s. 6d. 


ONE-HORSE FARM 


Raymond O’ Malley 


A fascinating record of life and crofting in the Western Highlands, with 
47 outstanding photographs. 125. 6d. 


NOTHING OF THE TOWN 


Bartram Deakin 

A Countryman’s Anthology, in prose and verse, classical and modern. 
“Contains an uncommonly well chosen selection of country prose and 
verse,” Observer. 


Illustrated by Ceci’ Aldin and by photographs 12s. 6d. 


NO REBEL WORD 


John Hewitt 

The first volume of verse by a distinguished poet whose work has been 
praised by critics as diverse as “ A.E,,” Desmond MacCarthy, St. John 
Ervine and Herbert Read. 7s. 6d. 


ALL THIS AND BURNHAM TOO 


Jane Hope 

Jane Hope’s hilarious guide to teaching, Don’t Do It! (4th impression) 
has been a great success since its publication a year ago. Her new 
“ouide” to the Education Act will be found as indispensable to 
teachers and parents with intended victims of the new education. 
Illustrated by the author Ready November 18th 5S. 
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Koyal Commission which investigated the Gouzenko affair. 

The book adds little to the total of our knowledge about Soviet 
Russia, but it serves as a reminder of the tremendous harm which 
was done to the Soviet foreign intelligence organisation by the defec- 
tion of one cipher clerk. No man since Krivitsky has so earned 
the enmity of the Russian authorities, and it remains to be seen 
whether the long arm of the M.G.B. will carry the violent fate of 
Krivitsky and Reiss to Gouzenko as well. I, for one, can only hope 
that the Agitprop section of the All-Russian Central Committee will 
seize the opportunity provided by the development of this class of 
literature, bring that incautious humorist Zoshchenko back from 
disfavour and commission him to write a book, in American, entitled 
I was Trotsky’s Aunt. RICHARD CHANCELLOR. 


’ 

Germany’s Struggle for Seapower 

Hitler and His Admirals, By Anthony Martienssen. (Secker and 

Warburg. 15s. 

GERMANY’S naval archives were, happily, saved from destruction, or 
from any attempt to keep them concealed, by their capture near 
Coburg in April, 1945. These archives date back to 1868; and if 
they are made available for detailed study, it will be possible to re- 
examine the whole story of Germany’s struggle for seapower. Of 
special importance now are certain documents throwing light on the 
arguments and policies which were adopted by the Nazi leaders in 
their direction of the recent war. The records of Hitler’s’conferences 
with his naval commanders-in-chief, Raeder and Doenitz, were 
singled out, as being particularly instructive, for early publication 
and were given a limited distribution under the title of Fuehrer 
Conferences on Naval Affairs by the Admiralty last year. Brassey’s 
Naval Annual rendered a considerable service by reprinting them 
in full in the current edition. 

Mr. Martienssen, while serving at the Admiralty, was responsible 
for editing this set of records ; and he has clearly had the opportunity 
of examining many other papers from the archives that have not 
yet been made public. He names specifically the war diaries of the 
naval staff ; operational orders covering every major activity, military 
and political, in which the navy was concerned ; and Raeder’s personal 
files. With the advantage of this special knowledge to recommend 
him, he has now written what can best be described as a commentary 
on the German direction of the naval war—at highest staff, and 
what we should call Cabinet, levels—based chiefly on these docu- 
ments and on the evidence given at Nuremberg. He quotes exten- 
sively, and has adhered more or less to a chronological arrangement ; 
but the book shows clear signs of having been cut according to the 
cloth, according to the material immediately at hand, which is 
inevitably patchy. Minutes of conferences seldom reflect the true 
relative importance of the subjects discussed. Decisions of great 
weight do not necessarily involve great arguments ; they may be 
agreed to nem. con. without the reasons which support them being 
placed on record, while comparatively trivial points give rise to hours 
of wrangling. The Nuremberg evidence is even more selective in 
the matters‘upon which stress is laid. Consequently, the book suffers 
from misplaced emphasis, omissions and the lack of a true historical 


perspective. It does, however, provide a fascinating picture of the 
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An intimate history by ROBERT E. 


“© A book which ranks in historical importance with Mr. Churchill's 
war memoirs .. a unique private collection of documents.” 

R. Bruce Lockuarr (Sunday Times) 
* No one but Robert Sherwood could have painted this picture .. 
enthralling . . throws new light on many dark places unquestion- 
ably the most important American contribution yet made to the history 


of the war.” 


Haroitp Burier (Spectator) 


“ History which will not be forgotten until the whole history of 
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Nazi rulers conducting the high affairs of State and an idea of what 
they thought on many vital issues. 

The discussions of day-to-day problems and the directives issued 
by the German High Command necessarily raise, indirectly, questions 
of basic strategy and ultimate war objectives. What potentialities 
does seapower offer to Germany? In what circumstances, if any 
could she ever hope to gain command of the seas, not in the negative 
sense of denying their use to her enemies, but in the positive sense 
of enjoying that use as a means of communication herself ? What, in 
fact, should Germany’s long-term naval policy have been, and 
what sort of fleet should she have built ? Hitler and his Admirals 
did not debate such questions as these at their formal conferences, 
but surely they did in their own minds and in their private councils. 
Equally surely, we must know the answers to them—or, if straight 
answers are impossible, at least an understanding of the arguments 
involved—before we can judge the rights and wrongs of the policies 
actually pursued. 

Mr. Martienssen’s book lacks this background against which to see 
the immediate events, and gives the impression that the Nazi leaders 
planned their campaigns without reference to any settled strategic 
aims. It is doubtful if this is true, although they may well have 
misconceived the principles that govern command of the sea. In 
short, as a popular and readable summary of the documents, the 
book is excellently done ; but the material is too limited to provide 
anything like a broad and reasoned survey of German naval policy, 
It is crammed full, none the less, with interesting details. Hitler’s 
extraordinary authority over even his closest associates comes out 
very clearly, and makes one wonder what its secret was ; the brief 
portraits of those principally concerned are sufficient to give each 
a distinctive personality; and the conflicts between the various 
branches of the armed forces make nice comparison with the much- 
vaunted allied inter-service co-operation. To read these highly 
secret records, which were never meant for our eyes, produces such 
an uncomfortable sensation of prying into the private affairs of 
other people that one begins to feel almost ashamed at oneself and 


sorry for them. G. P. Griccs. 
Rex Whistler 


Rex Whistler—His Life and Drawings. By Laurence Whistler. 
(Art and Technics. 12s. 6d.) 


IF Rex Whistler was an anachronism he was also a phenomenon 
No other country could produce an artist of talent who owed nothing 
to the times in which he lived, and nothing to the influences of his 
contemporaries in painting. He was essentially a designer and 
decorator with an imagination, fantastic and extraordinary, that 
appeared only to be stimulated by nostalgia for the last centuries 
Today the life of uncertainties, and horror of things to come, woul 
have suited him even less than those years in which he worked. He 
created a romantic ivory tower of his own design, but it was a tower 
shared by a jester and a witch. 

No disaster could be so terrible that it could not be turned into a 
masquerade by his pencil. If a city were shelled, a nursemaid (in a 
high starched cap) would leave her charge in the pram to run amok 
amid the scurrying populace. A Communist would have a bomb, 
but one that already smoked furiously and was in imminent danger 
of destroying its thrower. When the Tate Gallery murals, then only 
recently finished, were flooded and a friend had gone with Rex 
Whistler to see the disaster and to help soften, perhaps, the blow, they 


found chairs and tables floating in the refreshment room and the 


+t 


walls washed by the Thames. “ At last the mermaids have come into 


their own,” was Rex Whistler’s only comment. Transversely, scenes 
of festivity, pleasure or love often contained a lingering suspicion 
of the macabre ; something going on in the background that caused 


uneasiness. They were these qualities in his work as illustrator that 


raised him far above the level of a mere pasticheur. 

Mr. Laurence Whistler, his brother, has collected in this charm- 
ingly produced book over fifty drawings taken from books Rex 
Whistler illustrated and from personal diaries and letters to 
friends. There is also a short account of his life that is admirably 
restrained from a brother to whom he meant so much. As a friend 
and personality Rex Whistler has become almost a legend. The word 
“ enchanting ” has long lost its significance and has become a verbal 
banality, but in its original usage it applied entirely to Rex Whistler. 
From the drawings reproduced, one can see at once the teasing but 
never malicious humour, the nostalgic charm of nursery life and the 
impish good nature. His presence immediately drew a magic circle 
around any room that he happened to be in. 
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His sense of the decoration of large 


Rex Whistler’s best work, however, was not done as an illustrator, 
nor as a draughtsman. C 
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Worn these words ends the report of a 
Deep Sea Mission superintendent who had been asked to pray with a 
fisherman’s dying wife. Seven children were left behind when that 
mother died—seven orphan souls to be spiritual responsibilities of the 
Deep Sea Mission. Providing fishermen’s families with spiritual coms 
fort, helpful counsel and often material aid—not only in bereavement 
as in this case but also all through their hard lives—is a vital part 


of the work of the Deep Seca Mission in fishing ports. 
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spaces, whether in a country house or on the stage, was unrivalled 
in England during his working years. Mr. Laurence Whistler refers 
to these mural decorations, and mentions that many are in private 
hands. What a pity that these were not reproduced in the present 
book for all to see! It is not enough to be told of Neptune’s foot- 
prints, painted as padding out of the Plas Newydd dining-room wall 

nd wandering round the house ; and we should also like to see the 
mouse painted on the floor-board at Mottisfont, which the owner used 
to swear had been worried by a cat, so lifelike does it seem. 

Many of the brilliant period settings and costumes for the theatre 
have been published already, some in colour, but here the lack of 
colour is conspicuous, and it is sad that the first book on the life 
and work of Rex Whistler should show neither his delicious colour 
sense nor his best decorative wor Perhaps Mr. Laurence Whistler 
can be persuaded to produce a further and more comprehensive book 
on his brother’s work ; a book that will even more surely convince 
those who had not the privilege of knowing Rex Whistler personally 
that his death was a tragic loss. He was able to focus and 
bring closer all the memories of childhood in an age when artists of 
the never-never land are rarer than the ogres they depict. One must 
be extremely grateful to Mr. Laur Whistler for remin din ig us of 
this fact by his delightful tribute DEREK : Hn 





Sparrow and Eagle 
The Essential Richard Jefferies. Selected, with an Introduction, by 
Malcolm Elwin. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
In writing of Jefferies and his work Mr. Elwin displays an acerbity 
of moral annoyance which only too plainly shows that he 
Jefferies and is unable to commend him except in terms of querulous 
and restricted patronage. Indeed, his attitude resembles that of a 
echoolmaster to a small boy who is bored by cricket and restless in 
chapel: a boy in whom the sense of moral responsibility, if it can 
be said to exist at all, is clearly defective. He sees in Jefferies a 
feeble creature who is tormented equally by self-pity and emotional 
frustration. What he needed, says Mr. Elwin, rapping the desk, 
was a course in self-discipline. His case, Mr. Elwin continues, was 
mot unlike that of Wordsworth in “his morbid and self-pitying 
discontent ” ; he did not really wish for relief, and he would probably 
have rejected anything which might have “deprived him of his 
pre sccupation, with self-pity.” And so, according to Mr. Elwin, the 
mind of Jefferies laboured and writhed incessantly under the pressures 
of resentment and of thwarted ambition. The physical suffer ing 
of Jefferies do not arouse the compassion of this grim introducer. We 
are sternly reminded that “he h id always been a sick man—sick in 
mind, if not in body”; and this (presumably) is to be reckoned 
among the worst of his offences. How, indeed, is it possible to 
respect a man who, born of agricultural stock, “had no liking for 
work on the farm”? What right had suth a one to indulge the 
“habit of discontent” ? 
Enough has been said to show that Mr. Elwin cannot have been 
yery happy when introducing “the essential Jefferies”; he is a 
hostile witness, and the wonder is that he undertook the job at all. 
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The most that he can say for Jefferies is that “the quality of resent. 
ment addresses a potent appeal to the adolescent mind,” and 30 

“ Jefferies survives as a writer because he strikes this chord of 
response in the young.” He adds, rather belatedly, that he “ preached 
the appreciation of, beauty,” and ends with the surprising statement 
that his finest prose is to be found in the first twelve chapters of 
Amaryllis at the Fair. One may imagine that Mr. Elwin then closes 
his desk with a snort of relief, and returns to the contem plation of 
the fellows who have really done something ; the fel ine who with 





adequate self-discipline) are ready to pitch the dung in the farm. 
yard 

No doubt there is something to be said in favour of a well-edited 
anthology of Jefferies’ prose. We have already seen such an ie 


in the admirable Fefferies Companion published this year by Mr, S. J. 
Looker. The writings of Jefferies vary in quality to an extraordi; 
degree, and one has to remember that a great deal of what he wrote 
is mere hackwork, occasionally falling to the lowest level of provincial 
journalism. But the essential Richard Jefferies can only be appre. 
— I think, in the Notebooks (also published this year by Mr 
Looker) and in The Story of My Heart. It is to the credit of Mr 
Elwin that he has printed The Story in its entirety. And I think 
Mr. Elwin is right in drawing attention to the cape pe range of 
Jefferies’ reading, and in particular to his ignorance of hilosophy 
So far as I am aware, Jefferies had never studied the et rine of 
Spinoza, whose naturalistic monism would have been extremely 
congenial to the man who saw that “the mind is not to be pinned 
to dogmas of science any more than to dogmas of superstition.” For 
the vision of beauty, to Jefferies, was never final ; sensuous percep- 


tion led him, as it led Wordsworth, to the perception of a vaster 
unity. Thoughts “too delicate for analysis” gave him an intimation 





of states in which the terms of duration and experience were obliter- 
pod g in a wider concept of being. And this is where Mr. Elwin, 
doubtless very competent in his own field, is unable to comprehend 
the essential Jefferies, to whom he is only willing to le 


concede a 





degree of “poetic imagination,” sometimes rising to “ eloquently 
moving prose,” and a certain facility in the writing of “ descriptive 
essays.” I wonder what would happen if Mr. Elwin introduced the 
essen tial Blake or the essential W ordsworth. 


Of the selection presented in this volume, one can only say that 
it refi ects the attitude of Mr. Elwin. Jefferies never had the makings 
of a novelist, and his fiction only rarely displays the qualities which 
nada him so remarkable. Yet, after due caution to “the vouthful 
reader,” Mr. Elwin begins with fifty-one pages of Amaryllis, and 
leads the way gingerly to The Story of My Heart, which he describes 
as “a dithyramb of emotional torment.” No doubt the extreme praise 
and extreme belittlement of Jefferies represent a difference in the 
temper and aptitude of the assessors. Burt surely no assessment is 
of much value unless it reveals a perceptible amount of 
C. E. VuLyiamy. 
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Play-writing 


The Art of the Play. By Hermon Ould. (Pitman. 12s 6d.) 





By concentrating on the principles that underlie play-conception ; 
play-construction Mr. Ould has produced a book that makes it 
possible for the meanest intelligence to understand why drama was 
once judged worthy of two seats among the Muses. He is nevet 
afraid of being elementary, while felicitous phrasing wards off tl 
possible reaction to*reminders of our own ignorance. He exat 
exhibitionism in childhood with its opportunity for display—* for 
the little boy the great mystery of being breeched, and, for the little 
girl the great mystery of not being breeched.” This instinct can 
be turned to profitable account or allowed to waste itself. Mr. Ould 
uses the method of historical survey to show how wise peoples 0 
pre-Christian and Christian cultures have recognised it and 
endeavoured to discipline it into dramatic art which he defines as 
—*‘ the faculty of the dramatist . to show mankind the 
itself and throw light on the mysterious sources of human beha 
On psychological and literary matters, distinguishing between the 
man who “is convinced that he has a play to write” and the one 
“merely inspired by the wish to have written a play,” he is alwaj 
illuminating and easy to follow. 

The last section of his book concerns playwrights of this centut 
with a claim to literary distinction. With ease and simplicit 
style he analyses the work of Shaw, Synge and Barrie, of the Frenc 
and German expressionists, of Eliot, O'Neill and O’Casey, t m 
but a few. This last section 1s dramatic criticism at best 
1, objective and incisive—and could weil be expan 
a book on its own, 
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A question 


to thoughtful people 








* 


Looking round on the world today, do you believe 
that if mankind would take the message of the 
Bible to its heart and follow its teachings, we 
should have a very different world to live in — 
a world in which righteousness and justice, peace 
and liberty, reigned supreme? 

If that is what you believe, the first step is to 
put the Bible, in their mother tongue, into the 
hands of all men, and that is precisely the aim and 
object of the Bible Society. 

Let us make sure that all nations and peoples 
have the opportunity of knowing of Jesus Christ 
as revealed in His Written Word, for without 
that knowledge how can they turn to Him? 
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THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


146, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4, 
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Founded in 1850 for the medical and surgical treatment 
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institution outside the National scheme. Funds will therefore be required to 
c e the Committee to carry on the wishes of the founders, and voluntury 
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£8,000 needed for the current year. 
Please send to the Secretary 
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19, Lisson Grove, London, N.W.1. 
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It is to be regretted that Mr. Ould has virtually ignored the 
architectural unit in which a play is presented—the stage and audi- 
torium—for the playwright who is not familiar with his instrument 
rarely attains distinction. It is equally significant that the greatest 
figures among the world’s dramatists have invariably taken steps to 
bring their instrument into line with their own requirements, a fact 
which, when considering the hesitancy apparent in the work of many 
contemporary dramatists examined by Mr. Ould, might go far to 
explain their present embarrassment. GLYNNE WICKHAM. 


The British Raj 


By H. G. Rawlinson. (Wi'liam 


The British Achievement in India, 
Hodge. 15s.) 
A FEW weeks ago two old friends from India sat in a London club 
discussing Hyderabad, Kashmir and the many other problems of 
India and Pakistan. After a time the conversation came round to 
Mr. Rawlinson’s recent book, and a sharp disagreement arose at 
once. One of the two men, a scholar, and wel] versed in Indian 
history, spoke disparagingly of the book as inaccurate and super- 
ficial. The other, an intelligent business-man, with no preten ions 
to scholarship, was loud in its defence. “ For many years,” he said, 
“TI have been looking for a simple and brief account of the British 
achievement in India. At last I have found it.” 

It would be easy to defend either of these views, but there can 
be no doubt that the business-man’s judgement was the more 
significaut. Now that Britain has handed over her stewardship it 
is right that British people should want to assess its character, and 
Mr. Rawlinson’s book provides, in a readable and at times lively 
form, the outline of British Indian history on which such a judge- 
ment can be based. It is true that the book is marred by many in- 
accuracies. Some of these—as for example where it refers to Lord 
Charles Cavendish Bentinck, or again where intervention in the 
formation of the Interim Government of 1946 is ascribed to the 
Nawab of Bengal—are no doubt the result of faulty proot-reading. 
Others, however, are of a more serious character, and are illustrated 
by the incorrect statement that “the first person to introduce a 
regular system of revenue collection was the great Emperor Akbar.” 
It is perhaps surprising that so sound a historian as Mr. Rawlinson 
should have overlooked the work of Sher Shah in this field. 

There is, moreover, a certain superficiality abour many of the 
author’s judgements, and he is too ready to believe in the almost 
immediate effect of political events on economic, conditions, Like 
many other historians of India, he exaggerates the immediate 
economic effects of Company misrule in the few years following the 
assumption of the Dewani, while elsewhere he perhaps over-states 
the subsequent recovery. In spite of these defects, however, the 
book gives a clear picture of British policy in India, and brings out 
well the struggles between the Anglicists and the Orientalists, 
though the author himself is perhaps inclined to err on the side of 
Macaulay. 

The best parts of the book are those dealing with the 
masterful of Governors-General, Dalhousie and Curzon 
be no doubt thai these were the two greatest rulers of India after 
the time of Warren Hastings, but their very greatness bred in 
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them an impatience with lesser men and with unreasoning prejudice 
which unfitted them to secure the devotion of their Indian subjects, 
Each of them adopted a progressive policy in advance of Indian 
contemporary thought, and so laid up trouble for his successor. Mr 
Rawlinson’s treatment of these two great men is sound and b ilanced 
In the sphere of foreign policy the author comes out as a scathing 
critic of the Forward School, though it may be doubted whether he 
fully appreciates the reality of the nineteenth-century Russian menace 
by which that School was prompted, or the way in which the 
Forward Policy suffered by the absence of continuous and whole. 
hearted support from England. 

The author’s account of the steps preparatory to self-government 
is clear and correct. It leaves no room for doubt as to Britain’s 
consistent honesty of purpose in the last thirty years, and so enables 
the reader to see the transfer of power as but the final act in a policy 
which Britain deliberately set before itself many years previously, 
This book is not for specialists, but will make the British achieve- 
ment in India clear to the general reader, and it should be on the 
Shelves of every library. 

P. J. Griverrus. 

Fiction 
The Silver Bough. By Neil M. Gunn. (Faber and Faber. 
The Golden Warrior. By Hope Muntz. (Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d.) 
The Inhabitants. By Montagu Slater. (The Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. 
Monkey Face. By Stephen Gilbert. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d 
THE atomic bomb is to this age what the pox was to the Elizabethans. 
Our writers must need express our obsession with it. Even Mr 
Neil Gunn, writing fantasy against a background of the Scottish 
Highlands, reminds us of the abominable thing three or four times 
at least. Perhaps he wishes to enhance by contrast the tranquillity 
of his hills, or the great age of the Clachar cairn which is opened 
by his archaeologist hero Grant; or perhaps he merely wishes to 
assure his readers that this is no escapist romance. Though he writes 
of mysterious beasts in caves and Neolithic skeletons that take on 
shadowy life at night, the author is awake to the present. An un- 
married girl, daughter at the cottage where Grant lodges, has had 
a child by the local landogyner, Martin, when both were serving in 
the forces in England. Martin is a Neolithic type, a man of another 
world, yet he has suffered horribly in a Japanese prison-camp. The 
girl and her child are related in some mysterious way to the skeletons 
of mother and child found in the cairn, but the girl was in the A.T.S 
like any other girl. 

Despite these touches of realism, however, Mr. Gunn does not 
lift the veil of Scottish mist from his symbolism, and, to the end, 
I am never quite sure what relationship he intends us to see between 
past and present. Grant—a pleasant character whose age and occu- 
pation are refreshingly unusual for a hero—discovers an urn filled 
with gold in the cairn. This, publicised by the papers as “a crock 
of gold,” is promptly stolen by the village idiot and buried, so it 
is hinted, at the foot of a rainbow. Rainbows being elusive things, 
Grant does not find his urn again, but in the search he glimpses 
immortality. I think, trom the tentative way he touches upon it, 
that Mr. Gunn is well aware that the crock of gold buried beneath 
1 rainbow, even when treated with Golden Bough dignity, is a 
hackneyed myth—yet he lets it carry him away. As Grant says 
“Heady stuff, this sentiment ! ’ 

Less than nine hundred years separate us from Miss Muntz’s The 
Golden Warrior, while many thousands separate King Harold from 
the builders of Mr. Gunn’s cairn. Yet the Saxons of the Chronicles 
seem to our minds nearer to Neolithic man than to us (and, of course, 
our atomic bomb). Miss Muntz’s attempt to give these Saxcns lite 
is sponsored so heartily by Professor Trevelyan that the critic who 
is not an historian feels the ground cut frem under his feet. “ This 
remarkable book,” writes the Professor, “ is not an ordinary historical 
novel”; but it is a novel and, as such, I found it at first very 
heavy going. The author, steeped in the Chronicles, gives us 4 
great deal of this sort of thing: “It happened that Earl 
Leofric died in England while Earl Harold was gone. When the 
Great Council met, Alfgar received his father’s honours. Earl Tosti 
obtained East Anglia for his next brother, Gyrth, but Tosti was ill 
content, for henceforth Alfgar Leofricson took place before him.” 
When Miss Muntz’s matter keeps within the limitations of her 
sources, her style relates to the Saxon much as goodish theatrical 
costume relates to the original: dress. To satisfy the demands otf 
modern readers, however, she is forced to adapt it to descriptive 
passages and expressions of complex emotions unknown to such 
early writing ; so an odour of “ye olde petrol pumpe” too often 
invades the page. 


9s. 6d.) 
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ACROSS 9. Sacked by Essex. (5.) 


14. Unlike the situation in 26. (3, 2, 4.) 


1. One would hardly have expected 16. As recent history has shown, it may 
them to have emerged trom pigsty be very misleading to dictators. (9.) 
schoo!s. (13 17. Musical fluctuation or a wb, it might 

9. Tobacco for a whist-player. (9.) be. (6 

10. London circle for exclusive travellers. 18. It’s largely a put-up affair 
{> P 19 It seems a dirty means of Cleansing 

11. She would be explosive if, so to Q, 4.) 
speak, she might 5 20. He is always in the sewing circle 

12. Earlier and profitable means of traffic 5.) 
control. (9) 22. Ben Ezra, maybe. (5.) 

13. Enthusiastic. (7.) 23. His silent “h” is at the end. (S.) 


1S. Work leading to a city. (7. 
17. Stone of interpretation. (7.) 
19. A junior associate of the Nine, one 


SOLUTION TO 


might think 7.) CROSSWORD No. 501 
21. No make-up used here, evidently. 


23. West Indian republic. (5.) 

24. Taken aback I divide a bit. (5.) 

25. “In the night some fear, How 
easy is a bush supposed a bear ” 
(Shakespeare). (9 

26. Heard in the band, Dr. 

3, 


thought (4, 2, 4.) 


Spooner 


DOWN 












2. Fine alternative in tume, some may iS wit 

find it. (5, 4 vIS'IN 
3. Shell that is white in Florida. (5.) vYEoS 
4. A poet is invoived in them. (7.) iG E'D 
5S. “One that loved not wisely but too 

well.” (7.) oo 8 
6. Gelatinous Derby winner. (9.) Pore 
7. Empty tenement. (5 ec 
& “* My age is as a lusty winter, —— Riy 

but kindly ” (Shakespeare (6 i= Nic 


SOLUTION ON NOVEMBER 26th 
The winner of Crossword No. 501 is: Miss K. M. Hansy, 12, Elles- 
mere Avenue, Hull. 
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first showed the world how water—the 


Henry Cavendish 


~ could be mad. synthe tie ally. Cavendish discovered that it was composed of the 


most important of all chemical compounds 


two gases now called oxygen and hydrogen, and in 1784 prepared water by 
exploding a mixture of them in a glass vessel. The apparatus which he used is still 
preserved at the University of'Manchester. Cavendish was also the first to weigh 
the Earth and the result he obtained was astonishingly accurate. Cavendish also 
discovered the composition of nitric acid, and was the first chemist to recognise 
hydrogen. as a definite chemical element. He prepared it by treating zinc with 
sulphuric acid. He was also the first practical experimenter to find a means of 
drying a gas, which he accomplished by passing it through pearl ash. 

All these discoveries have proved of 
immense importance. Though both his parents were English, Henry Cavendish was 
actually born at Nice in 1731. He was educated at the University of Cambridge 
and from 1760 until his death in 1810 his whole time was devoted to x ience, 
and in particular to physics and chemistry. Though he was 
extreme ly shy, shunned public ity and never attempted to exploit ICl 
any of his discoveries, the work of this English chemist has 


been of great and lasting benefit to science and industry 





throughout the world. 
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Still, when one has got used to the affectation of style and, by 
repeated reference to the chronological table and four genealogical 
trees at the front of the book, has sorted out Wulfstan from Wulfnoth, 
Edith from Edith Swan-neck, Gytha from Gyrth and Aldyth, one 
settles down to a very good story, packed with information and 
incident and possess ng, in spite of everything, real vitality. Harold, 
William and the other persons depicted here are rather too large 
to convince us of their humanity, but they emerge as living creatures 
of a sort, and the tragedy of Harold’s defert stirs us more than we 
would have thought possible when first starting upon this long and 
complex saga. 

Mr. Slater in his new novel The Inhabitants brings us much nearer 
the present and much closer to the earth than does either Mr. Gunn 
or Miss Muntz. He deals with the Edwardian age—the age to which 
we gaze back as longingly as did Lot’s wife—and does so without 
fantasy or prettification. It is his convincing reconstruction of the 
Edwardian atmosphere rather than any one of the characters that 
is likely to make this book remain in the memory. The Inhabitants 
are of London (East and West) and of a northern coastal mining 
town called Thwaites. The connecting link between the widely 
varying groups of people introduced is Bridget Pascal, daughter of 
an industrialist born among the Presbyterian middle-class of 
Thwaites. The Pascal wealth gives Bridget a place in London society, 
but she is dissatisfied ; she feels drawn back to her own people. 
In rediscovering her relatives she Ciscovers worlds ignored by the 
rich, raffish and irresponsible youth of those days. 

Bridget is one of the mutations of her generation. The blurb 
speaks of Beatrice Webb or Margot Asquith, but one is rather re- 
minded of those handsome young women of character and original 
ideas whom Shaw saw steadily and whole. Bridget’s movements 
take us from the monied West End to the sweat-shops of White- 
chapel ; from the forceful puritans of Thwaites to those early Jewish 
refugees from Eastern Europe among whom were the “ anarchists ” 
of the Battle of Sidney Street. The variety of incident in this novel 
is as wide as that of character. Beside the famous Battle of Sidney 
Street itself, there are a fox-hunt, two deaths resulting from child- 
birth (the childbed mortality rate in fiction has always been very 
high), a Chelsea Arts Ball, a race in a buggy drawn by an American 
trotter and the trial of minor “ anarchists.” Incidents like the hunt 
ind the ball, neither of importance to the book as a whole, are treated 
at such length that they would produce an effect of unbalance were 
it not for the evenness, almost flatness, of Mr. Slater’s style. The 
book as a whole is a tour de force of no mean order, and it is not 


surprising that at times we are conscious of the effort behind the’ 


effect. 

Mr. Gilbert’s new novel, Monkey Face, is in danger of seeming 
to readers too young for grown-ups and too grown-up for children, 
but it should prove a godsend to present-seekers with adolescent 
relatives just outgrowing the school-story stage. The style of this 
story of Bimbo, mistaken for an ape but really a member of an 
intelligent jungle tribe of hairy humans, is far superior to that of 
most modern school stories. It is highly readable and offers the 
right combination of imaginative fantasy and reality. 

OLIVIA MANNING. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
City bankers and brokers—to say nothing of our economic planners 
in Whitchail—have been occupied this week with the task of assess- 
ing the implications of Mr. Truman’s unexpected re-election. They 
have not found the task easy, and it cannot yet be said that they have 
reached any firm conclusions about the outlook for American com- 
modity prices, money rates or business activity. Broadly, I would 
associate Mr. Truman’s second term with a continuation of cheap 
money, a tendency towards higher commodity prices, and a lower 
level of industrial profits. If the Republicans had been returned | 
would have looked for rather harder money rates, a mild application 
of deflation of the old-fashioned type, and the maintenance of indus- 
trial earnings. These are generalisations which may require to be 
modified in the light of experience, but Wall Street is plainly show- 
ing its nervousness about profits by moving sharply lower. It fears 
—and probably not irrationally—that profit margins will be cut by 
high labour costs and that distr:butable earnings may be further 
reduced by heavier taxation. So far London has not been infected 
by Wall Street’s fears, and there is no good reason why it should be 
as long as America keeps clear of a real business recession. Although 
there is no basis yet for a bold buying policy in the stock markets, 
discriminating investment purchases should prove justified over the 
coming months. 
THOMAS TILLING POSITION 

As the City expected, the £24,800,000 compensation payable t 
Thomas Tilling Ltd. for the transfer to the Government of its road 
transport interests is to be satisfied, not in cash, but by an allotment 
of British Transport 3 per cent. Guaranteed stock dated 1968-73. 
From the standpoint of Tilling Ordinary stockholders this decision js 
of little moment, in that the medium chosen is a popular gilt-edged 
security and commands a price of rorj in the market. There is, 
of course, the risk that between now and April Ist, when the pay- 
out will take place, gilt-edged prices may fall back, tut it will be 
surprising if the £5 of Transport stock for £1 of Tilling Ordinary 
stock which the directors are proposing to distribute does not prove 
to be saleable for at least its par value. If it is asked why the full 
statement of the position and prospect issued by Sir Frederick 
Heaton, the Thomas Tilling chairman, has brought a setback in the 
prices of the Ordinary units on the Stock Exchange, the answer is 
surely that there has been considerable speculative buying of the 
units in anticipation of the announcement, and also that the current 
earning capacity of the retained assets does not justify any hopes of 
a high dividend after the compensation payment has been made 

In the official statement earnings on the retained assets, which 
include just under £4 million of British Transport 3 per cent. stock, a 
controlling interest in the Cornhill Insurance Co., and over £800,000 
investments in industrial Ordinary shares, are given as £240,000, 
before deduction of tax. On the £4,120,000 of issued Ordinary stock 
of Thomas Tilling, such earnings, after making an appropriate deduc- 
tion for management expenses and the service of the small block of 
Preference capital, would amount to something less than 6 per cent. 
That would scarcely justify, at this stage, a valuation of more 
than par for the £1 Ordinary stock of a holding and investment 
company, even though the break-up value of the assets is nearer £2. 
That is why Tilling Ordinary units are now standing just under £6, 
which, after deducting the £5 of compensation payable next April, 
leaves the stock in its ex-compensation form close to par. I doubt, 
therefore, whether there will be any substantial improvement before 
the compensation is deducted from the price after the Transport 
stock has been distributed. All the same, I would not advise holders 
to sell. 

A CHEAP TEXTILE SHARE 

Even in these days, a 12 per cent. yield on the shares of a pros- 
perous textile company is unusual, This high return can be obtained 
on the ts. shares of the Leigh Manufacturing Co. now quoted around 
2s. 6d. For the year to March 31, 1948, earnings were §4 per cent 
and a 30 per cent. dividend was paid, but in July new shares were 
issued to purchase another textile company. At fhe time the chair- 
man expressed his confidence that the 30 per cent. rate would be 
maintained on the larger capital, and I understand that trading 
to date are fully justifying this forecast The company 
specialises in the production of good quality cotton, silk and rayon 
cloth and has a strong balance-sheet. It seems to me that the shares 
could reasonably move up to 3s. or a little over without being 
over-valued 
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zeneral manager since July, 1940, has joined the board, where his know- 
edge of the business and his experience can be usefully applied. 
Referring to the report and accounts, after making proper provision 

for taxation, depreciation of the company’s properties, plant, etc., and 


directors 


DONATION which will enable us to bring comfort to the many OLD and 


Appeal “S” 74 Brook Green, 
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hat expenditure of approximately £75,000 has been arranged to replace 
nd augment existing buildings and plant. 

I have pleasure to inform you that Mr. S. O. Ireson, who has been 
vith the company for a considerable number of years, and an assistant 


Tue fourteenth annual ordinary general meeting of Allied Industrial 
Services, Limited, was held on November 5th at Bradford, Mr. W. H. 
Rhodes, C.B.E. (chairman and managing directcr), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated review:— 

The trading results show that the net profits for the year are 
materially the same as for 1947, and although output has _ been 
appreciably higher than in any previous yea increasing costs _of 
operation by way of materials ind wages have offset any benefits which | 
might otherwise have accrued with increased turnover. | 

During the year we have again been able to install a certain amount | 
f new machinery, and you will see by the note on the balance-sheet 

| 


remuneration, the net profit for the year (including dividends 


und transfer fees, etc., received) amounts to £127,904, and after bringing 
in the balance of the profit and loss account from last year, and an 
djustment in respect of prior years, the sum of £167,658 is available 
or allocation as set out in the accompanying report to which your approval 
s sought You will observe that the directors have recommended the 
ayment of a similar ordinary dividend to that paid during the last 
wo vears 

I wish to make a few remarks concerning the prosp:cts, as far as 
an be seen, for the year which we have now entered. Earlier in my 
eview I stated that materials are increasing in cost; they are also 
nadequate in quantity, and thus whilst every effort is again being made 
o increase our turnover, it is difficult to visualise how financial results 


as during the preceding year. 

For many years the board have asked you to join them in an expression 
ff appreciation to all associated with the company, and again I have 
zreat pleasure in drawing your attention to their efforts and co-operation 
vhich have been manifested during 1948. 

_The- report was adopted 


in be quite as satisfactory 


1948 645 
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EMPLOYERS 


face heavier claims at Common Law for 
workers’ injuries as from the 5th July, 1948... 


* 


ASK THE 


foremost Office for Industrial Injury Insurance 
how to cover your new risk—with matchless 
service and economy 


MiptanpD EmpLoyers’ 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE LimiteD 


HEAD OFFICE: WATERLOO STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 2 
London Offices: 17 Savile Row, W.1 
Sackville House, 143/149 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 
And 35 Offices for Service throughout the Kingdom 
FOUNDED IN 1898 ASSETS OVER £8,400,000 
General Manager—Allan S. Barnfield, O.B.E. 








KELP US TO HELP 


THOSE WHO CANNOT HELP THEMSELVES BY SENDING A |} 


INVALID people who look to us to help them. 


Maiden Lady aged 91, whose tiny income is insufficient to 


pay for the care and attention she needs. 





Please will you 
help us to give her that care? (Case 329). 
This ts but ases, 


DISTRESSED GENTL E FOLK’S | 
AID ASSOCIATION 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY. 


London, 
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one of very many pathetic « 


Patroness : 
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A FRIENDLY LEAD 


A popular institution among the poor of the last century, and one 
which we imagine will interest future historians of collective philan- 
thropy, was the Friendly Lead. Nearly always it took place in the 
public-house, which was then the only centre for spontaneous social 
and it consisted of an 


activity available to most working people ; 

entertainment at which the audience one by one became the per- 
formers. ‘The purpose of the promoters (though not necessarily of 
the landlord, who knew well the effect of music upon thirst) was 


a littke money for some local man or woman who had met 
A collection was taken at the end of the proceedings, 
and the combined stimuli of Marie Lloyd and shandygaft did not 
fail to produce a result gratifying to the widow or orphan concerned, 
An elderly acquaintance from whom we elicited information about 
friendly leads told us that at one such gathering long years ago he 
heard the chairman rebuke a man who blew his nose with annoying 
persistency. When our friend has with his boko (were 
the chairman’s words) we can proceed with the ’armony. The man 
with the cold was equal to the occasion. Might he ask, he enquired, 
to ’oom the chairman was addressing his epitaphs ? 

Your dependants won’t need a Friendly Lead if you save with St. 
Pancras Building Society | Remember, we can still give you two- 


to raise 
misfortune. 


Dal 


finished 


and-a-quarter per cent. free of tax, in withdrawable shares. 
Could we send you our “ Guide 
for Investors”? (2d. post free) ? 


PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
105, PARKWAY, N.W.,1. 


For Social Saving—Alanacing Director 


ST. 


Eric Bates 
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